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Bookings This Season 


Buffalo (3 recitals) 

Baltimore 

East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Endicott, N. Y. 

Elmira, N.Y. ~ 

Fort Washington (Philadelphia) 
Gainesville, Florida 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jersey Shore, Pa. (2 recitals) 

Lake Worth, Florida (2 recitals) 

Lock Haven, Pa. 

Latrobe, Pa. 

Macon, Georgia (2 recitals) 

Miami, Florida 

New York City (4 recitals) 

Portsmouth, Ohio 

Philadelphia 

Petersburg, Pa. 

Reading, Pa. (5 recitals) 

Sanford, Florida 

Washington, D.C. (2 recitals) 

Wilmington, Delaware 

Wilkes Barre 

White Plains 

Tour to Pacific Coast under direction of 
Theodore Strong, 2265 Larkin Street, San 
Francisco, after Easter. Recital booked 


for Salt Lake City, Mormon Tabernacle. 
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Henry F. Seibert 


American Concert Organist 


“Perfect command at all times.” 
—WASHINGTON Post 
“Enthusiastic audience.” 
—WASHINGTON HERALD 


“T have had few men come to my church and leave as much 
as you did. Hope you will be willing to return.” —PAsTor, 
First Reformed Church, Philadelphia. 


““We never knew before that anyone could get from an organ 
such expression, such volume, such tones, such heart-touching 
music as it was our privilege to hear to-night.",-— JACK Hoop 


in “Portsmouth Times” (audience of 2000). 


“T think I have not in our annals noted a finer response of 
appreciation from organ recital than that of your effort here. 
A man who can turn people’s ears toward organ in this vicinity 
and create a new enthusiasm is a wizard.” 


—W.E. WoopruFF, noted critic of Wilkes-Barre. 


“You have the rare faculty of making the best form of musical 
art understood and appreciated by the common man, without 


doing violence to the high standards of the art.” PRESIDENT, 


University of Florida. 


“Living example of command of console. A man to be 
reckoned with.”—-T. Scott BUHRMAN in “The American 
Organist.” 


“One of the younger organistic giants.” —S. E. GRUENSTEIN 
in “The Diapason.” 


“Have never listened to a program which would serve as a 
fitting parallel. Rendition absolutely defies criticism.” 
—Boston Post (Radio recital critique). 


“Your recent recital before the Buffalo Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists was such a success that your return to 
Buffalo is simply the matter of the return of another musical 
season. [he members of the Chapter who heard you are all 
enthusiastically singing your praises.” 


—DeEWITT C. GarreTSON, Dean, Buffalo Chapter, A.G.O. 


MANAGEMENT OF HEnry F. SEIBERT 
898 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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407-C THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 8-12 


Christmas Music 


THE Christmas numbers published during the past 
twenty years total a larger number of excellent things than 
can be achieved in any twelve-month period in the history 
of publishing; it has been the effort of the Editors to pre- 
pare for this issue a series of reviews that shall include 
not merely the current publications already available but 
also an equal number of those published in former seasons. 
We add publication dates to every review. Composers 
send their manuscripts too late for timely publication; the 
publishers consequently send them to the press too late 
for timely review; in 1926 we shall have many belated 
1925 publications for analysis. Every review for these 
pages is written with the constant effort to tell the greatest 
majority of organists the things they want to know about 
an anthem; we aim not to please the great cathedral or- 
ganists, but the little church organists who outnumber the 
former a hundred to one. Any reader who buys music on 
the strength of the reviews in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
and is disappointed in his purchase, will confer a genuine 
favor on the Editors as well as on his fellow organists if 
he will state his experience in detail in a letter to the Edi- 
tors. Our effort is to make these the most reliable music 
reviews in the world. 

EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES: “A Livrte Curist- 
MAS CaroL”, 4 pages of delightful Christmas atmosphere, 
fine rhythmically, harmonically, and melodically, with an 
attractive accompaniment, and all easy for the average 
volunteer chorus or quartet choir. Short soprano solo, or 
ladies in unison. Get it. (Ditson 1925, 10c) 

MRS. H. H. A. BEACH: “Arounp THE MANGER”, 6 
pages, minor mood, 6-8 rhythm, easy enough as to notes 
but not otherwise, and should be used only by highly trained 
choirs. Also issued for high and medium voices as a solo. 
(Ditson 1925, 12c) 

GENA BRANSCOMBE: “Hart Ye Tyme or Ho.ir- 
DAYES”, 5 pages for men’s voices, opens with bell-like in- 
troduction and then goes into attractive materials well 
written for the men, not difficult, well worth using, has 
real Christmas spirit. (Schmidt 1924, 12c) 

F. LESLIE CALVER: “In THE BEGINNING WAS THE 
Worv”, 7 pages for chorus or quartet, bass and soprano 
solos, tuneful, rhythmic, ends with good climax; easy to do, 
suited for average chorus. (Summy 1921, 15c) 

CALVER: “I Srnec THE BirtH”, 4 pages unaccompa- 
nied, allegro con spirito, valuable for its contrast values, in 
the style of a carol, offering many fine choral effects for 
any choirmaster able to secure them; chorus or quartet. 
(Schmidt 1925, 10c) 

C. WHITNEY COOMBS: “THE Mipnicut Hovr”, 7 
pages for chorus or quartet, of varied materials, tuneful 
and rhythmic, with an occasional climax of that sparkle 
peculiar to Mr. Coombs’ work; will be most effective where 
good musie is appreciated. (Flammer 1922, 18c) 

CUTHBERT HARRIS: “Lo tHE Mancer WHERE HE 
Lies”, 6 pages, preferably for quartet of brilliant and 
capable singers controlled by a choirmaster of ability; of 
varied materials, always interesting. (Schmidt 1925, 12c) 

A. WALTER KRAMER: “Tuis 1s THE Day THE 
Curist 18S Born”, 4 pages for unaccompanied chorus or 
brilliant quartet, easy to do, but wants a rhythmic vitality 
not common among choirs; ends with an unexpected Noel; 
an unusual work in many ways.  (Ditson 1925, 10c) 

CEDRIC W. LEMONT: “Ir Came Upon tHE Mip- 
NIGHT CLEAR”, 10 pages, for chorus, with soprano and 
baritone solos, much variety, opens pianissimo, closes for- 
tissimo; should be used at the big place in the service. 
(Ditson 1925, 15c) 

ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD: “He SHAtt Be Greav’, 
10 pages, for ladies’ trio, contrapuntal, excellent part- 


writing, for churches where serious music is always in order. 
(Schmidt 1925, 12c) 

PURCELL J. MANSFIELD: “Goon Curistran Men 
ReEJoice”, 4 pages, 14th Century melody harmonized effec- 
tively for ladies’ trio; something unusually good and not 
difficult. (Schmidt 1922, 10c) 

PURCELL J. MANSFIELD: “Ir Came Upon THE 
Mipnicut CiLEAR”, 4 pages, for two-part junior choir or 
sopranos and contraltos; of good Christmas flavor and 
worth using. (Schmidt 1922, 10c) 

H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS: “Sine Curistmas 
BELLS”, 12 pages for chorus, effective accompaniment, bril- 
liant choral work, ample variety, soprano solo, fine unison 
passage; a big Christmas number for a good chorus. 
(Ditson 1925, 15c) 

GEORGE B. NEVIN: “Tur Buiessep Luuuasy”, 4 
pages for trio of ladies’ voices, a rather charming little 
number that will add beauty as well as contrast, not diffi- 
cult, melodious and of good Christmas spirit; get it. 
(Ditson 1925, 10c) 

GEORGE B. NEVIN: “Ham Guappentne Licur’, 7 
pages suitable for processional or recessional, simple, 
rhythmic, with solo for high voice or unison, melodious. 
(Ditson 1922, 12c) 

GEORGE B. NEVIN: “Hark a Burst or HEAVENLY 
Music”, two pages with three verses, suitable for proces- 
sional, rhythmic, melodious, strong unison opening. (Dit- 
son 1899, 8e) 

PHILO A. OTIS: “A Curistmas MeEssaGe”, 6 pages, 
opens with bass recitative, full of contrasts, some unaccom- 
panied passages, lends itself to interpretive effects, not 
difficult. (Summy 1921, 15c) 

PHILO A. OTIS: “THE DAawnine Licur”, 6 pages, for 
chorus only, with divided parts, calling for pretty good 
singing, but giving good rewards, an anthem worth working 
up. (Summy 1918, 15c) 

PRAETORIUS: “Topay 1s Born IMMANUEL”, 6 pages 
arranged by Dr. Dickinson for chorus, or perhaps quartet; 
the sort of thing that gives distinction to a choir—unless 
the organist makes the mistake of turning it from a jubilate 
to a funeral song; easy to do but requiring superb finish- 
ing. (Gray 1924, 12c) 

FREDERICK N. SHACKLEY: “Hart to tHE Lorp’s 
ANOINTED”, 10 pages for chorus or quartet, brilliant, 
rhythmic, not difficult, tenor and bass solos; a good volun- 
teer chorus will go to it with glee and open the service 
with genuine jubilation. (Schmidt 1906, 15c) 

ALFRED WOOLER: “Break Day or Gop”, 7 pages, 
suitable for processional, easy, rather tuneful, rhythmic, 
well written and worthy of any good chorus. (Lorenz 
1911, 10c) 

Bohemian: “THE ANGELS AND THE SHEPHERDS”, 6 pages 
edited by Dr. Dickinson, opens with four-part chorus of 
ladies’ voices, followed by the men in the same manner; 
genuinely Christmas in spirit, not difficult, highly effective, 
especially for contrast. (Gray 1923, 12c) 

Three Christmas Carols: 8 pages in all, for trio of 
ladies’ voices, not difficult, admirable contrasts between the 
three; look them over before you make your programs, 
(Schmidt 1925, 12c for the three) 

Eight Old English Carols: 10 pages edited by Mr. 
Harvey B. Gaul, comprising numbers in hymn style, of 
contrasting character, easy for the chorus or quartet. 
(Schirmer 1922, 10c net for the collection) 

Ten Traditional Carols for Christmas: 12 pages for 
chorus of men’s voices, presenting excellent numbers well 
known to all congregations; easy to do, affording the pro- 
gram-maker something he needs for his elaborate Christ- 
mas festivities. (Ditson 1925, 15c) 


CANTATAS 
ASHFORD: “Tipines or Great Joy”, 60 pages, for 
chorus, or possibly quartet with but few changes, a tune- 
ful, attractive work that makes a strong appeal to an aver- 
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5 In England 


“Mr. Swinnen proved to be a 
player of the brilliant type.”— 
Musical Opinion, London. 


“‘Firmin Swinnen is a player of 
the very highest rank, whose style 
has for the instrument a remarkable 
¢ geniality.”” 

—The Manchester Guardian. 


“‘There is no building in Town 
which could hold all the people who 
would hear Mr. Swinnen if he came 
again to Southampton.” 

—Southampton News. 


“Every note the famous player 
drew from his instrument was an 
artistic triumph.” 

—Portsmouth Advertiser. 
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In Belgium 
; **The audience had the rare treat 


of listening to an extraordinary 
Artist . . . Performance tinkling 
of Virtuosity and Brio . . . He 
carried the audience with him, 
through his exceptional and brilliant 
performance.” 

—tLa Metropole, Antwerp. 


““Great technical ability, . . . 
inimitable Organ-Virtuoso . . . His 
playing of the Waidor-Symphonie 
which was simply stupefying as an 
exhibition of technical skill.” 

—De Morgendpost, Antwerp.. . 
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. . A great Belgian for ex- 
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Firmin Swinnen 


ARE YOU HAVING 


portation. Recital admirable. . . 
undisputed master and Virtuoso of 
the very first rank.” 

—Le Neptune, Antwerp. 


“Technic of Firmin Swinnen 
astonishing . . pinnacle of per- 
fectness in technic and coloring. An 
evening of genuine art.” 


—De Schelde, Antwerp. 


In America 
“The playing of it (Widor Sym- 
phonie) was phenominal. Swinnen 
will no longer be a name in a paper, 
but a man with a superb organ- 
technique.” —-T oronto Conservatory 
of Music Review, Toronto. 


*“‘Swinnen shows almost uncanny 
mastery of organ . . . one of the 
greatest organ-technicians who has 
appeared here . . . Playing master- 
ful. . . fairly dazzled by display of 
pedal technique . . . a great artist 
had been playing for them.”— 
Springfield Union, Springfield, Mass. 


. delightful crispness and 
poetic feeling so characteristic of 
this artist.”’ 

—The Diapason, Chicago. 


“Swinnen thrills by organ-mas- 
tery, Mr. Swinnen was greeted by 
an audience that filled Grace Church 
to its doors, and which did not hes- 
itate to show its appreciation for his 
work by applauding with vigor, even 
though the recital was gjven in a 





Private Organist 


for P. S. du Pont 


A SWINNEN RECITAL THIS WINTER ? 


place where applause ordinarily is 
barred.”—The Evening Journal, 


Wilmington. 
**Hundreds swayed by art of cel- 
ebrated organist.” — Wilmington 


Morning News, Wilmington. 


“No Bloomsburg audience has 
ever heard a finer organ concert than 
that given in St. Matthews by Fir- 
min Swinnen. Nothing was left 
to be desired both as to the numbers 
and as to the perfection of execution. 
In spite of the fact that it was one 
of the worst nights of the fall, the 
church was crowded and the front 
aisle and chancel were overfilled.” 
—Morning Press, Bloomsburg. 


“All the best qualities of organ 
playing were present . finger 
technique, pedalling, registration and 
conception were brilliant.” 

—Pottstown News, Pottstown. 


“Impression of great competence, 
taste and expressive ability.” —New 


York Herald-Tribune, New York. 


‘The celebrated Belgian organist 
was the attraction that could have 
put one of those S.R.O. signs on 
the church doors, if such signs are 
ever made for church doors . . 
an audience of as many hundreds 
people as can crowd into the large 
auditorium at St. Paul’s church.” — 
Wilmington Morning News, Wil- 


mington. 


Engaged for third recital in same church (St. Paul’s, Wil- 
mington) in less than five weeks. Latest bookings include: 
New York; Washington, D. C., two recitals; Bloomsburg 
(re-engaged); Atlanta, Georgia, two recitals; 
Trenton, Dover, etc. 


Address FIRMIN SWINNEN RECITALS 
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age volunteer chorus and equally strong to the average 
congregation—meaning to 99 out of 100 congregations, and 
90 choirs. It is not difficult; there are passages for four- 
part choruses of men’s voices and also ditto ladies’. Get 
a copy for examination. (Lorenz 1925, 75c) 

FORMAN: “Tue Birtu or THE MEssIAH”, 23 pages, 
for two-part chorus of ladies’ voices, or for junior choirs. 
It is not difficult, but manages to attain quite some variety 
in spite of the limitations of two-part writing. The pub- 
lishers perform a genuine service to the church in making 
such works available for junior choirs. (Heidelberg 1924) 

GABRIEL: “Tur New-Born Krn@”’, 60 pages for 
chorus or quartet, tuneful, rhythmic, easy, using occasional 
hymn-tune themes, no writing for more than four parts, 
has a good appeal for the volunteer chorus and average 
congregation; plenty of jubilation. (Lorenz 1925, 75c) 

MILLER: “THE Prince or PEACE”, 59 pages, a work 
of unusual merit, both melodically and structurally, though 
it is not as simple and direct as the lesser volunteer choirs 
will demand on short notice; yet it is not difficult, and its 
tunefulness will make it an ornament to the Christmas 
season. (Victor 1923, 75c) 

OHL: “THe Curist CHILD”, 48 pages, chorus or quar- 
tet, easy to do; plenty of variety, melodious and interest- 
Get a copy for examination; quartet can do it as 


ing. 
well as a chorus. (United Lutheran Pub. 1925, 60c) 
STULTS: “Kriya ImMAnNvEL”, 22 pages, for chorus, 


using concerted passages for ladies’ voices and also for 
men’s; a short and interesting work that is easy enough 
for the volunteer chorus. It is tuneful and rhythmic, us- 
ing the simple elements of music to carry an attractive 
Christmas message. (Lorenz 1925, 50c) 


Repertoire and Review 
Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 


in Concert, Church, and Theater 

AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 

RENE L. BECKER: Posttupe Dm, 11 pages for ad- 
venced organists, for church use only, as the title shows. 
It is perhaps more appropriate for preludial use, in the 
modern church in larger cities where inspiration is the 
order before the service and repose the order after. It 
opens with processional-like motive in 3-4 rhythm, quite 
effectively, and then gradually becomes slightly more con- 
tinuous in mood and less precise in message. It is grand- 
iose, big-voiced, suited to arouse and lead. The middle 
section gives a smooth melody with moving lefthand and 
pedal parts, too involved to be musical in the public’s view- 
point, but fine for true church services where there is 
excellence and appropriateness throughout. Musicians who 
dare present only the best, will be interested in this num- 
per; it is not difficult for such. (Gray 1923, 75c) 

GEORGE A. BURDETT: Correce pre FETE, six pages 
for high class preludial materials for church organists, 
opening with fortissimo leadership on easily uriderstand- 
able materials, which grow slightly technical as they pro- 
gress, and then change to contrasting middle movement in 
which the righthand part is a harmonized melody with the 
left hand giving a running passage in quavers. The two 
hands reverse the process a little later, and then the piece 
ends with the vigor of its beginning. It is high class 
musie for musicians, yet within reach of congregations 
where the better things are heard; it is not difficult, and 
will appeal chiefly to musicians of conservative tendencies 
who have the opportunity to follow their own ideals. 
(Schirmer 1924, 50¢ net) 

FRANK HOWARD WARNER: Exzey, four pages of 
smooth melody in 5-4 rhythm against quaver triplets in 
the left hand and a sustained pedal. Illustration 1292 
shows the whole idea. It is a musicianly piece of reflective 


mood, somewhat classic in atmosphere, slightly echoing 
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the heart of Chopin in some of his Pretupes. It is very 
easy to play and fine for a quiet evening service in the 
church, or solemn scene in a good picture, or for contrast 
on a good recital program. Not at all difficult. (Schirmer 
1924, 40¢ net) 


Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROWLAND DIGGLE 

THE interesting new Surre BRETONNE by Marcel Dupre, 
published by Ledue of Paris, is in three movements: 
Berceuse, Fileuse, Les Cloches de Perros-Guiree. It is of 
only moderate difficulty and should prove effective material 
for the recital program, I like the Berceuse very much and 
it seems to go well. 

From the same publisher comes PREMIERE SYMPHONIE 
by Emile Bourdon, an extended work of some 70 pages 
divided into four movements: Prelude et Choral, Ro- 
mance, Intermezzo, Final. It is not the sort of music 
one can judge.from the printed page—modern in feeling, 
and difficult; the middle two movements appeal to me most 
but I should very much like to hear the work played by 
Mr. Lynnwood Farnam to whom I am sending a copy. 

I have enjoyed playing a number of new things by Alan 
Gray published by Stainer & Bell of London, there are 
CuHorAL Pretupes on Rock of Ages, St. Matthew, St. Os- 
wald, University, St. Flavian, and St. Peters; a fine 
Fantasia in A, and an InrRopUCTION AND PASSACAGLIA in 
D minor. All show the master hand, are excellent for 
church and recital use, not difficult, and do not demand a 
large organ; I like them all, especially the St. Matthew 
and St. Oswald and the PassacaGiia; at the same time the 
FantTasta in A seems to be liked by the average listener. 
Dr. Gray has also made a charming arrangement-of the 
Choral “Awake us Lord we pray Thee”, four pages of 
charming music. 

From Augener comes a delightful Capriccrerto by 
Leonard Butler; I have found it one of the most popular 
pieces I have played for many a day; it is quite easy and 
is sure to be played a great deal. 

C. Corbett Sumsion comes forward with Two An- 
DANTES and Four Pretupes. I like them very much for 
church use; they remind one of Vaughn Williams. The 
first of the ANDANTES is in the nature of a prelude to the 
hymn “Jesu the very thought is sweet” and. is a splendid 
example of what such a prelude should be. . The third of 
the Pretupes is a choral Prelude on Wachet Auf—a 
stunning piece of writing that makes a fine postlude. 

Dr. Henry G. Ley of Oxford is to be congratulated on 
his fine edition of the Handel Firrn Concerto (second set) 
that Stainer & Bell have published; what an admirable 
work it is. The second movement is to my mind one of 
Handel’s best, and the Minuet a delight. 

Alee Rowley has a Sone or Happiness, published by 
Ashdown. I can’t say that I care for it at all; however, 
it might be useful to theater organists. 

From Germany I have a CHORAL AND VARIATIONS by 
Gustave Reinhold, one of those impossible pieces of music 
that takes a Farnam to play and a deaf man to listen to; 
in its 42 pages I cannot find one bar with less than four 
accidentals and every so often there are notes that would 
have to be played with the eyebrows or left out. 

From Holland there comes a rather nice REVERIE by 
Anton Artus; it would make a nice service prelude for 
Christmas as it introduces a strain of Holy Night; it is 
quite easy and only needs a small two-manual organ. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC SUPREME 


The Metropolis offers St. Bartholomew’s for its beautiful modern 

building, its exceptional double Skinner organ, its adequate music 

appropriation that insures the city’s largest mixed chorus, and for 

Mr. David McK. Williams, an American organist who divides Christmas 

music honors chiefly with Dr. Clarence Dickinson and his Brick 
Church chorus. 
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—Maybe Even a Row? 


7R. PERCY CHASE MIL- 
LER wrote, by invita- 
tion, the first article pub- 
lished in these pages and 
thereby earned an incom- 
parable crown of glory. 
He still wears it. Not be- 

ing over-active as an or- 
Witreecwes ganist he practises the 
Cnetnews) lost art of thinking. It is 
our privilege, perhaps duty?, to give the 
reader Mr. Miller’s thought. Since it 
helps elucidate problems to which the 
magazine is dedicated, it is also a plea- 
sure. Since I’m too busy to write an Ed- 
itorial of my own, appropriating Mr. 
Miller’s private letter is a joy. The sub- 
ject is Criticism. Mr. Miller says: 

‘‘T pass on to you the inspiring thought 
that the conjunction of Mr. Lovewell’s 
article on Criticism with the account of 
the Conventions was really very interest- 
ing. However, I understand his point, and 
am inclined to agree therewith, at least 
to the extent that where there is any at- 
tempt at criticism at all, or even of ap- 
praisement, there should not be merely 
compliments and whitewash. Now wheth- 
er it is the business of a magazine like T. 
A.O. to go in for musical criticism or not 
is something on which I have no definite 
opinion, one way or another; but I do 
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Editorial Reflections 


wonder what Mr. Lovewell thought of the 
account of the Convention which in the 
issue just to hand follows directly upon 
his remarks. Of this account the Authors 
go through a list of the papers and reci- 
tals, with no comments except a few nice 
ones, and a deprecatory reference to one 
player’s excessive use of the Tremulant 
and to one composition they didn’t care 
much for, and when you have read this 
far you think the Convention must have 
been pretty good, and then they spring a 
bomb on you by saing (in more elegant 
language than mine) that most of the re- 
cital-work was punk. 

“Your Authors leave the reader badly 
puzzled, first, as to whether there was 
really any good playing at the Conven- 
tions after all, and second, if there was, 
who did it? Certainly, admiration for 
the excellent player whose name they 
mention as a sample of the class of play- 
ers they would like to see on Convention 
programs does not imply that nobody 
else can play well enough to be worth lis- 
tening to, even on an occasion of this sort, 
where rather high class performance is 
reasonably to be expected, and I cannot 
help feeling that a vague knock of the 
sort they give in the article under ques- 
tion is much worse than no knock at all! 
I believe it is true as I have so heard from 
friends both intelligent and truthful who 
were present, that not all the recitals 
maintained throughout an entirely soul- 
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satisfying standard of excellence; your 
Authors doubtless had this fact in mind, 
and felt it should be generally known, and 
so took steps towards diffusing informa- 
tion accordingly, but they leave us in 
doubt about the whole show, which isn’t 
fair. If an article like theirs is a proper 
place for criticism at all, I wish they had 
given us criticism of both kinds, boosts 
and knocks. If the whole thing was a 
frost--which is inecredible--they should 
have said so; if somebody or other didn’t 

















know his numbers, or the organ, or had 
no message to put across, or couldn’t put 
it across even though he may have had it, 
or was a dub, or a faker, or a bluff; or if, 
on the other hand, somebody played some- 
thing really well, let them have the credit. 
Criticism of that kind would help the per- 
formers, whether they were good or bad; 
would enlighten those, like myself, who 
couldn’t be present; and would either con- 
firm the judgment of those, who had been 
present, or raise a discussion (or maybe 
even a row) all of which would have been 
very proper and delightful. Don’t you 
think so, vourself? 

‘Tf it isn’t desirable, on the other hand, 
to put such criticism in such an article, or 
in such a magazine, it can be altogether 
left out. 

‘‘There was a time, many years ago, 
when I was still at college, when I thought 
I would like to go in for musical criticism 
as a profession, but, as you see, I didn’t 
doit. How much the world may have lost 
because of this it is not seemly for me to 
discuss, nor would you, or anybody else, 
be the least interested. But I still have 
ideas about what such criticism ought to 
be, if it exists at all, and Mr. Lovewell’s 
ideas are worth thinking about.”’ 

To which I replied as much in defense 
as in a useless but none the less ever re- 
iterated plea for that moral support 
which can come to a publication only from 
the best minds within the profession it 
serves (but I’ll blue-pencil my remarks, 
this time all in self-defense) : 

‘*Well, what do vou want me to do, com- 
mit practical suicide? That’s what it 


would mean if we told the full truth or 
let anybody else do it? Your friend Dun- 
ham shivered after he had written the re- 
port and sent it for print. In the mean- 


time I had softened a thing or two, or 
three. I have just looked through the 
article again in the hope that my memory 
would revive and enable me to tell you 
just what Mr. Dunham wrote me person- 
ally about the men mentioned but it won’t 
come back. 

‘Tf the big men were behind honest 
criticism and would fight for it openly, 
we could afford to furnish the medium. 
The crimes we organists commit, officially 
through our organizations, in passing off 
on the public the playing of men we cham- 
pion when those men can’t play worth a 
silly bean, are past comprehension. Then 
when the public tastes our recitals, be- 
cause we endorse the players officially, 
and finds them not worth coming for, and 
does not come again when an organist 
plays—why then we wonder what is the 
matter with the dear people. It is a 
mighty serious thing for organists official- 
ly to invite men and women to play offi- 
cially before the public in the name of the 
organ profession.”’ 

Mr. Miller continued the discussion : 

‘‘No, my dear T.S.B., I don’t suppose 
you really could print the kind of criti- 
cisms we both have in mind, and I should 
be the very last man in the world to sug- 
gest that your invaluable magazine, with 
the pretty pictures on its cover, should 
commit hari-kari--I enjoy its periodic ad- 
vent too much, even if I don’t agree with 
every word you print. However, that 
is not the point (as the man said when he 
sat on the head of a tack) and, in fact, I 
don’t know as there really is a point, any- 
way, but there is a lot of tosh printed in 
the way of professed musical ‘criticism’, 
and if it ean’t be done truthfully, and in 
an inspiring, enlightening and uplifting 
manner--as our friend Lovewell would 




















thought of the convention recitals--he told 
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like to write it--why have it at all. Re- 
ferring again to the Convention reports, 
it would perhaps have been rash not to 
tone them down, as you admit you did, but 
the close proximity of these emasculated 
reports to Mr. Lovewell’s diatribe against 
saying pretty things that aren’t true and 
leaving out uncomplimentary remarks 
that are, was too much for me not to ask 


you if you didn’t notice it yourself after | Se 


the magazine was off the press? 
“IT know pretty well what Dunham 
friends, our pets. 




















An Editor feels his 








me; and from another source his verdict 
was very strongly confirmed, so I am very 
sure that what you say in your letter, just 
received, about the quality of recent Con- 
vention recitals is perfectly just and pro- 
per. Moreover, admitting the facts, some- 
thing ought to be done about it--but what ? 
Evidently you can’t do anything, and I 
ean’t do anything, and when Dunham 
tries, you don’t dare print it (and I don’t 
blame you) though I do think that with- 
out the context that you cut out his article 
is rather tantalizingly incomplete, and 
there you are! I am not in the class of 
those idealistic prigs who think they can 
remake the world by writing pretty little 
notes (beginning, preferably, with the 
words ‘‘May I not’’) --oh! I forgot you 
were a Woodrow Wilsonite--and I cer- 
tainly don’t think these my notes to you 
are going to do it, especially as they are 
neither calculated, nor suited, for appear- 
ance in type, but they are calculated for 
your eye, and the former one was just 
nicely over-stated enough to get a rise out 
of you.”’ 

I am proud that I am a Wilsonite but 
would be ashamed were I a Democrat. 
And there we have both praise and criti- 
cism; emphatic enough too. 

There’s a certain amount of patronage 
in organistic circles to be passed around, 
just as in political; we all have our 
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responsibility, you may be sure, and tries 
to eliminate patronage from his columns; 
in so far as human nature can attain per- 
fection, just that far have we eliminated 
patronage from our pages--but, unfortu- 
nately, no further. A Convention pro- 
gram committee, though it reaches only 
its hundreds once a year while an Editor 
reaches his thousands twelve times a year, 
has its responsibility too. We Editors 
get ours from our never timid readers-- 
in fact, they kick no matter what we do, 
and I for one am glad they do. I wonder 
if Convention Program Committees have 
the same benefit of this all-sided criticism 
of their work? I hope so, but the evi- 
dence is against the hope. 

I borrow a phraseology originally used 
in referring to The New York Times as 
I leave my readers with the thought that 
though I once hoped they would compli- 
ment The American Organist as being the 
kind of a music magazine they could en- 
dorse, I now hope that by their criticism 
and cooperation we shall make it such a 
magazine that a new subscriber will com- 
pliment himself for being the kind of an 
organist able to enjoy such a music maga- 
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Charging the Windmills 


By C. 8S. 


Pee SL Hog a BS AOD , upon a time there 


PIMERICANS was a lovable old fool 
AES 





ey who 1 in dead earnest for- 
By tified himself for the fray 
and mounted on his an- 
cient nag went charging 
the windmills. As the 
story goes he did no par- 
ticular harm to anyone, 
not even himself, and at 
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any rate his recorded efforts come down 
through the centuries as a prime tale of 
idealism carried to preposterous limits. 
The literary organs of the organ field 


are constantly filled with the sound of 
battle--somebody on their hobby charging 
the windmills--cruel name for an organ! 
At the risk of being set down for another 
Donkey the writer herewith breaks a 
lance on these same windmills, or shall we 
say in their defense. It matters little 
save that we are in the fight. 

No effort of individuals or organiza- 
tions will crystallize the electric organ in- 
to the mould of fifty years ago--nay, nor 
yet ten years since. As well stand on 
the shore and bid the tide stay hence. 

A lingering five per cent stick to draw- 
knobs and straightlaced construction-- 
some would say straight jacketed. Time 
will take care of all that, also the tenth of 
one per cent who grow apoplectic at Cres- 
cendo Pedals and pedal extension. Some 
of the conservatism is honest conviction, 
most of it is plain ignorance and inex- 
perience; a heavy factor is inertia. It 
costs money to make changes and the 
larger the production the more it costs. 
Neither did I find that out from a book. 

The wise one who measures the size and 
quality of an organ by the number of 
stop-keys is exactly the same kind as he 
who painfully counts the pipes. | What 


really counts is the number of pipes which 
speak in the full organ. 

A very clever but most unfortunate in- 
vention in the old days of tubular action 
was the duplex action by which a set of 
pipes could be made to speak on several 
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manuals--until the advent and develop- 
ment of electric action the only practical 
method of extending in any way the use- 
fulness of a given equipment of pipes. The 
very slight advantages of contrast among 
the registers secured thereby were far 
more than offset by the unbalanced and 
weakened tonal structure of the ensemble 
and the consequent inutility of the coup- 
lers. 

The Unit system developed the same 
idea electrically and with a vengeance. In 
most instances the difficulty about the 
couplers was solved by eliminating them 
altogether. In this way also the same 
tones and tonal combinations exactly were 
found on the several manuals--very little 
advantage in having more than one manu- 
al, no advantage at all in having more 
than two. Ihave seen three-manual Unit 
jobs with six sets and a Vox. ‘‘Cost $18,- 
0007’. 

Speaking out of an extended experience 
in the manufacture and sale of Straight 
Organs, duplex and unit instruments, 
large and small, in every conceivable 
place--church, theater, home, school, and 
once in a garage; with a substantial musi- 
cal training and some experience and res- 
ponsibility as a practical musician, I offer 
my opinion diffidently for what it is 
worth. Plenty of experienced men have 
erroneous theories about their own em- 
ployment. 

For some years the instruments I have 
designed have been consistently developed 
by Pedal extension. So far as possible 
all the Pedal material has been made 
available for manual use, not only at its 
normal octave relation but sub and super 
also, according to the weight and char- 
acter of the tonal material and the en- 
semble effect desired. This was found 
to disturb the natural strength and bal- 
ance of the Pedal not in the least; in fact, 
having the very same foundation material 
on both manual and Pedal it is the one 
sure way of securing perfect balance. 
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Out of this grew naturally the seven- 
octave idea. To play a Grossflote at 8 
pitch throughout the manual range and 
then be obliged to drop to the pedal board 
for its 16’ octave would make anyone won- 





SEVEN OCTAVES 
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demand of the organist, not the organist 
to answer the demand of the Pedal. Many 
is the time I have longed to cut the Pedal 
cable and end the torture inflicted by an 
organist who conscientiously tramped out 





ALMOST SEVEN OCTAVES 


The 1846 pattern for manual compass in Old Trinity, New York, gave 66 notes for two manuals, 78 for a third, and 54 for 
the fourth. This old Gallery organ was replaced a year ago by a Skinner. 


der who decreed that the organ, the first 
instrument to have a keyboard, must have 
a range of only five octaves while its up- 
start imitator, the piano, with less musical 
range, may have more than seven. Yes, 
and when we want the four-foot register 
of this same Grossflote we must draw an- 
other stop--or more likely a coupler and 
another stop! Seven octave organs are 
here to stay! 

What’s this about the Pedal keyboard ? 
If the intention of Bach in his composi- 
tions shall be regarded in their perform- 
ance why should not the intention of the 
Pedal-board inventor be regarded in its 
use? Both claims are equally silly of 
course. Bach would play his music for 
the best effects on the instrument he had 
at hand; the Pedal is there to answer the 





every note to the complete and utter sac- 
rifice of every real musical quality of the 
composition. 

The plain fact is that the Pedal Clavier 
was developed solely on account of the 
impossibility of opening the large valves 
of great bass pipes with the fingers. En- 
gland would have none of it until a long 
time after its introduction in Europe-- 
even at the hands of Father Smith. When 
it was finally accepted the G compass of 
the manuals was retained in principal in- 
struments for many years. 

Having pipes operated by Pedal keys 
it was possible to have very large ones, 
far out of proportion to those controlled 
by manual keyes, as witness any old organ 
and quite a few modern ones. Bach dis- 
covered these big tones and wrote solos 
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for them--solos for the tones, not solos for 
the toes. Small difference in word, big 
difference in idea. 

No one will seriously question that the 
Pedal originally formed an extension of 
the Great in tonal makeup and also in 
technical application. That was its prin- 
cipal function. In modern times it has 
come to be regarded jealously as a sepa- 
rate department, carrying its own very in- 
dependent harmonic and melodic parts. 
Both are true and proper functions of 
this department. Having only two feet 
at best and usually only one available, the 
two important uses of the Pedal cannot 
be applied simultaneously. The seven- 
octave manual brings this tonal material 
under the fingers of the performer, and 
the player may elect harmony or melody 
for the feet without loss of bass. 

From a design standpoint the ends of 
art are best served by making this seven- 
ociave manual the Great. Physical and 
symetrical conditions practically require 
the seven-octave manual to be the lowest 
one. At Miami the Great was so placed 
after the Continental standard, the Great 
organ keyboard being invariably the low- 
est. 

The incoming of the seven-octave man- 
ual which might have been expected with 
the development of tubular and electric 
actions which make it possible, has been 
greatly delayed by the prevalence of 
drawknobs in side jambs occupying the 
space required for these keys, but the gen- 
eral adoption of the tilting Stop-Tongue 
located higher on the console permits this 
badly needed extension. 

The seven-octave keyboard is not a pa- 
tented or patentable idea. Any builder 
can make it who is willing to go to the 
trouble and expense. Its successful ap- 
plication depends on an intelligent selec- 
tion and adaptation of Pedal material for 
the manual extended. The Choir manu- 
al could be so developed in very good taste 
and retain a greater Pedal independence 
in the full organ for those who insist on a 
Pedal booming out several times as loud 
as the manuals. Fortunately for organ 
appreciation that tribe is reduced in num- 
bers each year. The original fundamen- 
tal character of the Pedal as a bass to the 
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Great Organ seems to me to mark the 


Great Organ for this extension. 


It ought not to be necessary to say that 
such instruments are complete and regu- 
lar in every way, that the Pedals function 
just as in any other organ and with the 
same effect exactly as though the two 
added octaves were absent; but there will 
be organists to whom the wicked innova- 
tion is anathema and ought to be removed. 
If some careless builder inadvertently in- 
cludes these two added octaves in a speci- 
fication for such a man, he will doubtless. 
insist on their removal before acceptance, 
as one such did in the case of the Register 
Crescendo added by the builder without 
charge to the important organ in the 
Christian Science Church in Buffalo! 

I designed my first organ with complete 
derived mutation in 1912 and hundreds of 
these instruments have since been built 
and used without any outsider waking up 
until recently to discover that some of 
these ranks were necessarily tempered in 
pitch as is the common scale. Such a 
jousting as then arose when some expert 
discovered that such a thing was impos- 
sible! So they told Bach when he in- 
sisted on the tempered scale, but how 
many of us appreciate that as the beauties 
of modern music are due to the tempered 
scale, so derived Mixtures owe a degree of 
their beauty to this tempering ? 

In arranging some phonograph organ 
recordings I had some stimulating con- 
tacts with that amazing man Thomas Ed- 
ison. In an interview at his home in 
Florida he said some things in a long con- 
versation that cry out to be recorded. 

‘*The organ has too pure or fundamen- 
tal tone to be thoroughly interesting to 
the public in general. <A few like it but 
it has not the popular appeal of the in- 
struments which are rich in harmonics. 
Now see if I understand your method. 
You have in an instrument a number of 
sets of pipes sounding their fundamental 
tone and you cause some of these same 
pipes to sound also by an electrical con- 
nection their various harmonics adding 
strength and color of tone?”’ 

I shouted in his ear, ‘‘That is correct.”’ 

‘*Well’’, he said, ‘‘you are on the right 
track. Develop the organ along that line 
and everyone will like it. You can get 
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more perfect and beautiful tones that way 
as you are free from the imperfections 
and limitations of an instrument deliver- 
ing the complete tone. You can put in 
just what you want in the way of harmon- 
ics. 

“‘T have analyzed tone up to the eigh- 
teenth harmonic. Some singers have as 
many as eight or nine harmonics in a very 


MODERNITY COMPLETE 


Miss Ruth Laymon presents a convincing example of the attractiveness of modern hair-dressing 
as she turns her attention to the seven-octave Midmer-Losh organ in the Central 
Christian Church of Miami, where real estate flourisheth 
for the moment. 
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Poor voices are deficient in 
harmonics. Music is not a matter of the 
intellect but of the heart. It is a cold 
proposition if kept on the intellectual 
plane.”’ 

Mr. Edison is much smarter than the 
rest of us. He was intelligent enough 
to waste no time in the ‘‘ean’t be done”’ 
and ‘‘mustn’t be done ’’ people. 


rich voice. 
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Organ Recitals—Again 


By ALLAN BACON 


paeg | IS POSSIBLE that the 

SaMERICANPS conditions obtaining over 

PAG ORGANIST the country at large are 
cua x uniform, and that the 
We problems confronting the 
Te y organist in one particu- 
ens m@ lar locality are, except 
eer = fl for a few minor details, 
AS Ses ees identical with those in 
cee em other sections. It is a 
human failing for each of us to regard his 
own particular little puddle as the center 
of the cosmos and to base his whole phi- 
losophy of life upon the assumption that 
the conditions as we see them (through our 
own smoked-glass goggles) must of neces- 
sity be peculiar to our universe and can 
not by any possibility be duplicated else- 
where. Be that as it may, this is a whoop- 
in’ big country and the only way we can 
find out what is going on in different lo- 
calities is either by traveling around con- 
tinually (in which luxury none but the 
idle rich can indulge) or by a mutual air- 
ing of our views, opinions, and problems 
in the press. 

Here in my woods the organ recital as 
an institution seems threatened with ex- 
tinction. It may not be as bad as that. 
I am only saying that things look that 
way. By Organ recital I mean the com- 
mon garden variety--a program of organ 
music played on an organ by an organist 
and listened to by an audience (provided 
one shows up) which likes organ music. 
I mean the kind of thing Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Heinroth and Mr. Farnam and 
the others have been doing back Eas‘ 
these many years, and Mr. Warren D. 
Allen and Dr. Humphry J. Stewart and 
others have been doing here on the Coast 
for years. 


It would seem that the organ recital as 
a great American institution is doomed, 
either to actual extinction or else to such 
radical changes and modifications as to 
make it almost unrecognizable to its for- 
mer friends. 
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And the problem is a comple< one with 
so many factors and intangible quantities 
as to make a solution impossible for the 
present and to render any forecast for the 
future hazy in the extreme. For in- 
stance, here is the old (slightly hoary by 
now) church-theater problem. It comes 
in a new guise. One man whom I con- 
sider an excellent authority on the sub- 
ject, inasmuch as he has no direct connec- 
tion with the theater nor the church, nor 
does he play the organ (he happens to be 
merely a college president) put it very 
aptly: 

‘*Why should the average man come on 
a Sunday afternoon or evening to hear 
you organists play a recital, no matter 
how excellent the program may be, when 
for a few cents he can take himself and 
his family to a high class theater and hear 
not only a fine organ, splendidly played, 
but also, say, an excellent quartet of pro- 
fessional singers in some of the master- 
pieces of sacred music, or a symphony 
orchestra, or a good violinist or other ar- 
tist--and all this for a very moderate out- 
lay--why should he? The answer is, he 
doesn’t.”’ 

I think it is a fact more or less all over 
the country that the managers of the bet- 
ter class of theaters are rising to what 
seems to be their opportunity and are put- 
ing on Sunday morning concerts of a se- 
rious or of a semi-serious nature. Such 
concerts, of course, come into direct com- 
petition with the churches and no doubt 
reach and benefit a great many people who 
would not go to church at all. At these 
programs the organ fills a very important 
--sometimes a major--part, hence it is easy 
to see that the people attending would be 
only slightly interested in an afternoon or 
evening program of straight organ music. 
And we know, too, that there are people 
who would rather pay money to hear a 
mediocre performance in a theater than 
go to a church and hear a program of the 
finest music, splendidly played, gratis. 
Now this is not a slam at the church or 
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at the church organist (I happen to be 
one) nor am I crabbing at the wayward- 
nessefh-~ nnature. Iam merely stat- 
ing a .‘t. We all know that the free 
element of an.crgan recital is a psycholo- 
gical scumbling block. 





ORGAN RECITALS—AGAIN 
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California per capita than in any other 
State. California has more miles of 
paved road per capita than any other 
State. But speaking of statistics, I heard 
the other day that all lies could be divided 
into three classes: Lies, Infernal Lies 





COMPETITION OR COOPERATION? 


Does Nature compete or cooperate with the Organ Recital in Balboa Park at San Diego in the land where the snows of winter are 


unknown ? 


Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart plays recitals on the Spreckles Austin every day of the year. 


This scene is not duplicated 


anywhere in the world. 


It seemed to me on more than 
one occasion that the organs here on the 
Coast, taking them on the average, do not 
compare favorably with the organs in the 
East. I do not mean, of course, in size, 
which is no way to judge an organ, but 
from the standpoint of tone quality, of 
voicing and ensemble--the last, to my way 
of thinking, the most outstanding defect 
of the majority of instruments I have 
heard. Without a beautiful instrument 
the organist cannot hope to hold the in- 
terest of an audience. Is it true that they 
do not make as good organs here as they 
do in the East? It begins to look that 
way. 

Then there is the problem of the auto- 
mobile. There are more automobiles in 


(supply another adjective if you like), 
and Statistics. It requires no great a- 
mount of acumen to trace the connection 
between automobiles and organ recitals. 
Even when an audience starts with every 
intention of going to the recital it may 
never arrive. The ‘“‘lure of the open 
road”’ proves strong. 

It’s the fault of this everlasting Cali- 
fornia climate. Did you ever hear a real 
native son hold forth on the world-famous 
California climate? I haven’t been here 
long enough to qualify as a native but give 
me time. By next year I will no doubt 
be as bad as the rest. To put it briefly, 
this is an all-year-round, out-of-doors 
climate, the sort that makes people want 
to*----. 
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Naturally the organ recital suffers 
against such competition. Dr. Stewart 
has the problem solved at San Diego and 
mayhap the time is coming when the Bal- 
boa Park miracle will be duplicated in 
other parts of this marvellous country. In 
*Evidently Mr. Bacon has been there longer than he 


suspects and I delete the rest; anyway we all know 
about that ravishingly wonderful California——Ep 
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the meantime the rest of us can only keep 
pegging away, selecting our pro- 
grams like a green-grocer displaying his 
wares, trying to hit upon just the right 
combination of a little heavy. stuff, a little 
light stuff, a familiar tune or two, and 
keeping one ear to the ground all the time 
and endeavoring to read the signs of the 
times. But it’s a great life. 


Nature Nurtures Music and Musicians 


An Eminent Philosopher and Church Organist Shows How to Acquire through 
a Summer Vacation a Heart and Mind and 


Body for the Winter’s Work 
By ALBERT COTSWORTH 


mq VERY time any one gives 
fA me a book about the 
things I care most about 
there is sure to be some- 
thing to say about Walt 
Whitman and his ‘‘Open 
Road”. As a rule the 
givers have read the first 
m line--‘‘Afoot and light 
tee. hearted I take to the open 
road”’ and think it fits my case. Perhaps 
the poem does, since Whitman makes a 
procession pass by of all who are likely 
to tread a highway and leave a faint 
thread of personality. It is unspeakably 
good, also, to have him so crystalize a 
subtle essence one has sensed but not 
understood—that in some mysterious way 
every atom of the road bed is a tiny voice 
in the chorus of sound which finds its 
concrete expression in the echo of one’s 
own footstep. 
To live up to these happy standards is 
incumbent after one has had them placed 
upon him. Itisn’t a real hardship either 


to make records which one’s friends re- 
A heart that does not respond to the beauties of Nature 
is not one that can recreate for others the beauty of 
Music. Mr. Cotsworth, eminent Chicago church or- 
ganist. author, and philosopher, describes for us the 
hundred-mile summer hike of a young man of seventy- 
four years. Whether the Christmas season with its 
crisp air and heaven-sent snows is not a better time 
than the summer for such a hike is a question each will 
decide for himself. Those who take a winter’s hike, 
if only of five miles, will be abundantly repaid—and 
so will their congregations.—T.S.B. 
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ceive with an ecstatic,’’ Wonderful!’’ if 
only the time is available. Many people 
are so vaguely afraid of a something por- 
tentous that they play safe and do the reg- 
ulation diversion with passable enthusi- 
asm. But they do so catch the reaction 
of the unafraid that there is a kind of 
pathos in their honest voiced admiration. 

What stirred up a lot of adjectives to- 
wards me this year was a ninety-nine mile 
walk in Central-Southern New York. 
Some pleasant obligations carried me to 
Lake Chautauqua for four days. I real- 
ized, after I reached home, that I really 
had little impression of Lake Chautauqua 
itself. Being of Chicago and accustomed 
to the big Lake of everyday and that pearl 
of smaller ones, Lake Geneva, for inti- 
macies, I fear I took that body of water 
near the Pennsylvania line a trifle for 
granted as ‘‘just a lake’. The rain was 
so studiously present all the time, too, that 
there was a shrinking from more water. 
I wanted to sing ‘‘Day is Dying in the 
West’’ and see how Chautauquans watch- 
ed the sun set on the eastern shore oppo- 
site the Assembly grounds. As the rain 
clouds steadily intervened I must still ac- 
cept the version now historical. 

Early on a Monday morning I left 
Jamestown and found Elmira so hot a 
place at noon that I couldn’t get out of it 
fast enough. A bus with a friendly driver 
promised to let me off at Pine Tree Val- 
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ley, twelve or fifteen miles from Watkins 
Glen. 

There was an attractive stream near by 
but too many observers about to admit of 
the swim which would have felt so good 
and started the trip well. The pine trees 
were not on exhibition but the roadside 
flowers of early August days certainly did 
their part joyfully. Many fields were 
given over to wild carrots or wild par- 
snips--whichever is right to designate that 
lace of delicate white which spins like a 
film in the wind. With it for background 
daisies, buttercups, campion, meadow 
sweet, bellflower, black-eyed Susan, clover, 
chickory, teasee, sunflowers and Bouncing 
Bet rivalled one another in lively color 
and profusion. Bet herself put forth an 
unusual plea for attention by adding cer- 
tain clusters of a deep rose shade rather 
than the faint pink which is her custom- 
ary ragged tribute. The rains had wash- 
ed them thoroughly, as the Bible puts it, 
and they were a merry blooming throng 
to gladden eyes that love them. All 
through the five days’ jaunt they kept 
faith and this chronicle would not be fair- 
ly made if it did not say how much they 
meant in the total. 

A man knowing and loving the Illinois 
flat prairies, the rolling Iowa lands and 
the swales and hillocks of Wisconsin 
found unmeasured joy in the mighty hills 
and wide valleys of the Finger Lakes re- 
gion. While he puffed exceedingly at 
the steeps, the expanse of rich fields below 
made atonement. The farms are fre- 
quent--not so large in acreage as western 
ones. The eve never tired of the check- 
ered squares of color made by the differ- 
ent grains--the pale green of the ripening 
barley, the soft gray-brown of the mown 
hay fields, the gold of the uncut oats, the 
pink and green of the clover and the white 
of buckwheat in full bloom and foraged 
into by millions of eager August honey 
bees. Interlaced were ribbons of shining 
streams, white lines of roads and boun- 
dary rows of trees--those apple trees 
which border so many roads in the State 
which formerly had prestige as apple 
bearing. 
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The sun came down pretty hot, the cars 
were many and one tries to avoid drinking 
when the heat is great because each indul- 
gence but arouses a fresh thirst. Toa 
dusty face and steaming body the boon of 
a stream running through a shady field 
was the incentive for that ‘‘quick strip 
and a plunge’’ which Rupert Brooke 
writes about. Only the water was not 
deep enough for a plunge. It classed 
more as ababbling brook. But there was 
a grassy shore, the wind blew flies and 
mosquitoes where they belonged and a 
thicket of verdure preserved the propri- 
eties for a gliding passenger train on the 
heights on the other side. A most de- 
licious diversion that adds tenfold to the 
joys of a hike. A fellow who does not 
want to go in swimming in the altogether 
when he sees running water in the country 
has not cut all his eye teeth. 

While I am dressing after the dip, here 
is an answer to the question of ‘‘what do 
vou wear’’ which bobs up early in any 
narrative like this. So much has toggery 
entered into anv sort of sport that it rath- 
er lumbers and burdens if allowed much 
sway. It seems easier to cut out all pre- 
pared things. I just wore over the B.V. 
D. a khaki shirt with a flaring collar to 
provide a beautiful V of tan, sleeves roll- 
ed above the elbows, a pair of crash trou- 
sers and good old-fashioned ‘‘gallusses’’ 
to hold them up, a belt, in the loops of 
which was an armless sweater dangling. 
Silk hose next the feet and a pair of light 
wool socks over them. An old pair of 
loosely fitting oxfords with soles of fair 
thickness and rubber heels completed the 
outfit. Over the shoulders a child’s school 
bag of waterproof lined with rubber held 
map, money, and a tie and clean handker- 
chief when I wanted to dress up. Also, 
for rest in the evening, a pair of canvas 
shoes into which were stuffed the odds and 
ends for repair and physical comfort and 
conventional decency. These were re- 
duced to the last iota of bulk. When you 
carry a pack all day an ounce soon weighs 
a pound and doesn’t pay for itself. The 
blessed parcels post gives Uncle Sam a 
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chance to carry the changes of linen, ete., 
to a stopping place ahead. 

It is folly for a walker in strange ter- 
ritory to leave the beaten path--which to- 
day means the automobile highway. 
Chiefly because these roads have cross- 
ings at all streams. After one has re- 
traced his steps several times because he 
cannot ford a little river he has more com- 
fort and fully as much fun as when on ad- 
venture bound. It is another story when 
in home precincts. Also the main travel- 
led roads are studded with ‘‘hot dog”’ 
booths and ‘‘accommodations for tour- 
ists’’--which solve the problems of food 
and night lodging. These are new indus- 
tries in farms and quiet villages which the 
natives are promoting for all they are 
worth. ‘‘Rooms with bath’’ is a sturdy 
threat to the hotel keepers who have here- 
tofore had the inside by reason of the in- 
viting ‘‘tub’’ at the end of the day’s jaunt. 
To provide them now along with all the 
other ‘‘comforts of a home’”’ is part of the 
wily farmer’s new game. The conscious- 
ness that he can find almost anywhere 
food and a bed puts a hiker at ease as to 
the material comforts he must have on a 
long trip. 

As the afternoon slipped along cloud 
masses foretold what came to pass in the 
night. Clouds have a way of scaring us 
ahead of time. Which explains why I 
did not climb a trail to a high peak where 
a flag was flying ‘‘because the first Ma- 
sonic Lodge was formed there and they 
keep the flag there all the year round”’, 
my informant said. JT am not Masonic 
but there was a hint of a story up there 
that might yield profit. Just what ‘‘first 
lodge’’ it might have been was left un- 
charted. 

The clouded late afternoon brought 
Montour Falls to view, fascinating from 
the placard announcing Queen Catherine 
of Indian blood who founded, it, I believe 
in 1789, fascinating in the old red brick 
‘‘Seminary”’ perched on the hill at the 
entrance of the straggling, winding street, 
fascinating in the mixture of old ‘‘places’”’ 
and new bungalows, the stately trees, the 
modernized old-time library and compel- 
lingly irresistible when, suddenly, at the 
seaming head of the main street the love- 
ly, silvery cascade glides over the shelv- 
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ing sides of the great hill almost noiseless- 
ly, a shining, shimmering veil. 

From there to Watkins Glen is four 
miles of Inness country side--a wide val- 
ley bounded by its companion hills up the 
sides of which are the tilled fields to the 
very top. One wonders that the soil has 
not washed down and left the hills barren. 
But an old lady gave me the key when she 
told me I would have a steep hill 
to climb ‘‘which ain’t as high as it looks.”’ 
Easy plateaus really make these great 
heights fertile. 

To the left, as I walked, the lofty slopes 
were thickly covered to the very edge of 
the roadway with thick rank growth of 
the trees and shrubs that love rocky foun- 
dations. Almost frowning because the 
gathering shadows. But back of them 
over the hill tops the dominant sun flung 
his long final shafts, flooding the distant 
fields and rises of ground, touching the 
vari-colored rains and illuminating each 
solitary tree into a torch of beauty. Just 
such a landscape as Wyant or Ranger or 
George Inness found and preserved for 
us before the motor cars came to break 
with their rough honk the stillness and 
quiet of rural life. 

Watkins’ Glenn holds its own in simple 
majesty. It was not difficult for an elder- 
ly hiker to use a short hour in the peace 
of the gathering night to get the 
glimpses wich preserve best an encounter 
with Nature when she makes the best out 
of perplexity. For of her own accord 
she would not have forced a small stream 
to so compress itself that its compact 
power cut a way where no obvious outlet 
found vent. Four miles away the placid 
Montour Falls were gliding over a wide 
space to become a tiny meandering stream 
when reaching level surface.* Here there 
was fury and torrent and chasm and 
rapid until at the base the quieted waters 
spread themselves out into contented 
shallows where children waded and pad- 
dled unwatched. Rugged majestic beauty 
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well watched and cared for the Glen itself, 
its most enduring charm in the dripping 
mosses and ferns which clung to rocky 
ledges and crevices and eagerly lapped the 
spray which flushed and fed them. 

A good look at the long silent Seneca 
Lake, practically idle despite the barker’s 
urge for a ‘‘Moonlight ride.’’ Motor bus- 
ses have driven lake traffic off the map 
and the forty miles of ‘‘only a lake’’ could 
but blink their invitation--like a maiden 
whose charms were undeniable but out- 
grown by her lovers. Imagination under 
the big round moon above the serene 
waters and mysterious loveliness pictured 
what romance lay veiled upon those still 
surfaces. 

Thus the evening of the first day--al- 
though the half has not been told. There 
were four more like unto it. They and 
the days measured up fully to beginnings, 
even though the spell told of a severe 
wrestle with a sea of mud in a rain storm 
because of an unheeded detour. The it- 
inerary led across the twenty-five miles 
of the glorious hills, by an inside road 
through Mecklenberg, to Ithaca and an 
afternoon on the campus of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Then downward beside the love- 
ly Owego river to its village where it 
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melts into the Susquehanna. Thence 
westward beside the winding and gleam- 
ing river to Smithboro, passing its ‘‘ De- 
vil’s Elbow’’. A train back to Oswego 
for the night, then a walk, fighting the 
rain with bus and car lifts to Endicott 
and Binghamton, the Susquehannaa part- 
ner all along. A sharp turn southward 
to Hallstead where the Great Bend of the 
river loses it from view and then the su- 
perb Lackawana Trail winding up into 
those everlasting Pocono Hills. <A gor- 
geous half day loafing along amid splen- 
dors of mountains, streams, cascades and 
highway to Kingston. Here a master- 
piece of concrete--a giant spider stepping 
across the wide valley between two tower- 
ing hills with a cunning railway station 
at the highest point giving out an endless 
panorama. Perhaps the story may be 
told later on. Who can tell? 

A few miles further and a meeting with 
a ‘‘rescue party’? from Scranton who 
picked up the traveler and gave him the 
seat of honor in the big Studebaker. 

Five days and practically a hundred 
miles easily done and every moment a de- 
light. Not half bad for a chap of seventy- 
four, eh? 











Worser Music for Worser Films 


Te ath ae OLLOWING is an article 
fq found among the effects 
A of a Broadway organist 
whose recent death was 
a the occasion of comment 
among the theater critics. 
The circumstances of his 
sudden demise are inter- 
be eS esting. He collapsed at 

SER Ns the organ during the first 
ee of ‘‘The Last Laugh’’. As he 
was being carried out by the second viola 
and third trumpet, he was heard to mur- 
mur, ‘‘It is too much--an intelligent film-- 
those damned Germans--not prepared for 
the shock—too much—too much - - -’’. He 
never recovered. Quite appropriately, he 
drew his last breath back-stage while the 
audience was vastly enjoying itself dur- 
ing the showing of an Educational Come- 
dy. 

After the funeral, among a lot of manu- 
scripts and papers I discovered the fol- 
lowing article in his trunk on West 47th 
Street. It may prove of interest to his 
still surviving brethren and sistren. 
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THE ARTICLE 


I have often been hugely amused at the 
current and prevailing attitude among 
writers on theater music that the duty of 
the organist is an educational one. I 
smile when I listen to these professional 
optimists giving forth their solemn pro- 
nunciamentos that the organist’s job is 
a noble and inspiring one. Just think of 
NOTE: Mons. d’Or whose crumbs of golden phyloso- 
phy are herewith presented, posthumously, has often 
been the subject of equally golden crumbs of photo- 
playing art; many times did these pages carry glow- 
ing reports of his art and his wit. Because our Parisi- 
an circulation has not been quite up to our Gothamesque 
it was deemed advisable heretofore, during the life of 
Mons. d’Or, to Anglicize his name. We are quite cer- 
tain the intellectual stamina that distinguishes our clien- 
tele will not be stultified by the use of a foreign tongue. 
—Tue Epirors 


By EDMUND MIE d’OR 
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educating the public’s taste in good music, 
of raising the standard of theater music, 
of bringing to the masses all thatis fine and 
inspiring in the realms of aural sensation! 
Truly a noble mission in life! Blessed 
shall be these musical settlementhouse 
workers! 

As usual, these writers and critics are 
correct--but as usual, barely fifty percen- 
tum so. Not that the organist’s job is 
not an educational one. For the organ- 
ist’s job is an educational one, but not in 
the way these myopic critics believe. 

Paradoxically, by means of music it is 
his job to educate, not the public’s ears, 
but their eyes. The public’s blind ac- 
ceptance of third rate, shoddy, and sense- 
less films is a far more important defect 
to be remedied than: their deaf| acceptance 
of third rate, shoddy, and senseless music. 
Before we can have really fine music in 
the theater we must have fine pictures to 
which to fit this music. It isno more fitting 
to have a fine music score to a *Morta- 
graph Film, than it would be to have had 
Puecini write an opera with ‘‘ Abie’s Irish 
Rose”’ as a libretto. 

But how to get better films? How ean 
the organist help? The organist must 
offer himself as a sacrifice on the altar of 
Better Pictures. How many organists 
have we heard playing superb music to 
mediocre films! Oh, misguided brothers, 
heed my words. Those of you who are 
making this mistake are choosing the 
easier, more selfish path. Better films 
will never arrive unless you perform the 
duty which lies clearly before you, and 
which you see not. 

This educational task of the organist 
can be accomplished in only one way. He 
must fit the picture--literally, FIT the 
picture. If the picture is bad, the music 
must be bad. If the picture bores, the 
music must bore. If the picture puts one 
to sleep, the music must supply the final 
soporific touch. If he cares to, the or- 


*“Mortagraph” from Latin root “mors” meaning death. 
Incidentally and for no reason at all, “Vita” comes 


from Latin root meaning life. 
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ganist himself may go to sleep, too. I 
realize that this calls for Spartan courage, 
for vigorous self-denial and renunciation. 
How much easier it is to succumb to temp- 
tation as so many do, and play a ravish- 
ingly beautiful score of music master- 
pieces. Such weakling thoughts must be 
banished. He must be strong, and cast 
temptation aside. He must not waver 
for one moment, he must forget all 
thoughts of his well-filled library which 
his itching fingers are yearning to play. 
He must adopt as a guiding philosophic 
principle Nietzsche’s ‘‘Be Hard’’. No 
mercy, no sympathy must be shown films 
which are bad, boring, and stupid. The 
music, too, must emphatically be bad, bor- 
ing, and stupid. 

Following these ideas will, of course, 
bring forth criticism from the less en- 
lightened professional brothers. ‘‘Say, 
that organist at the Trivalto Theater is 
terrible,’’ organist A will say to organist 
B. No, the organist was not terrible-- 
only his music was. But the organist 
was maintaining his integrity as an ar- 
tist by playing terrible music and did not 
permit himself to follow the infinitely 
easier and rosier path of good musie. 

What will be the eventual result? And 
one must remember that it is only eventu- 
alities that count. One must forget such 
temporal things as raises in salary, sweet 
words of commendation from the man- 
ager, glowing compliments from the con- 
ductor. The stern visaged artist-organ- 
ist, with eyes firmly fixed on the Ultimate 
Goal, will lend a deaf ear to such seduc- 
tive Siren songs. The eventual result 
will be that these bad, boring, and stupid 
films, stripped of their illusionary merit 
which good music supplies them, will 
stand forth in all their nakedness of bore- 
someness and stupidity. Lacking all the 
deceptive lures of the musical powder 
and paint, Miss Hollywood Cinema will 
no longer allure with her brazen Pollyan- 
tics. She will no longer be ‘‘beautiful 
but dumb’’. The organist must subtract 
the ‘‘beautiful’’. 

Then, and only then, will the public be 
able to tell the difference between a good 
and bad film--thanks to the organist. Poor 
film houses will lose money. Poor film 
manufacturers will no longer be able to 
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book their films. The final result will be 
either a Utopia where (because of the now 
Enlightened Public) only good films will 
be produced, or a Utopia where films will 
no longer be made! 

Someone (I believe it was Santayana) 
has said that no philosopher is worthy of 
the name who does not follow out in 
deed the philosophy he preaches. . ‘T'rue 
to my ideals, I have tried to carry out 
these prceepts of mine as far as my liimit- 
ed ability allows. For one must re:nem- 
ber that i¢ requires as much ability to play 
badly, as it does to play well. I will be 
pardoned, I know, if I give a concrete ex- 
ample.. For instance, let us suppose that 
the film is a typical Mortagraph master- 





piece. My program follows: 

Reet 1: A slight nap. 

REEL 2: Getting more into the mood of the film, I 
am now in deeper slumber. 

Reet 3: At this period, my slumber is. slightly 


troubled on account of the nonsensical goings-on on the 
screen. 

Reet 4: A-ha! The big fight is just begining. I 
play the oldest hurry I can find. |Tempo-Metronomie 
36 to a quarter note (in the style of Czerny). 

Reet 5: Thoroughly awake again. Inevitably in 
the fifth reel there are situations I would not miss for 
the world. Generally, the ending for this reel and for 
the film is: 

“My Hero” 

“Kiss Me Again” 

“Hallejulah Chorus” 

“Doxology” 
and as a another cinematic world-stunner comes to a 
merciful ending: 

“Amen” (slowly and reverently). 





No doubt, many will inquire how I can 
sleep and play at the same time. Noth- 
ing worth-while comes easily. Practice, 
incessant practice, is the only way in 
which this valuable accomplishment can 
be attained. After playing a Mortagraph 
film for a week, the organist will find him- 
self much nearer the goal of Success. 
Also, and this is very important, one must 
warn the ushers not to come down front 
and awaken you in order to find out for a 
customer ‘‘What is that beautiful thing 
he is playing ?’’. 


426 
CONCLUSION 


I REALIZE that I have not gone into great 
detail--just the rough skeleton has been 
presented. The program may have to 
be varied for different films. The big 
fight may come in REEL 2 instead of REEL 
4. In this case, you will have to postpone 
your nap until Reet 4. Through lack of 
space, I have not enumerated all the more 
delicate touches. For instance, during 
the usual sex film a visitor to my theater 
will hear such sterling masterpieces as the 
*‘Last Dream of the Virgin’’ or perhaps 
“The Maiden’s Prayer’? (with varia- 
tions). 

As to the practical results of my efforts, 
I am proud to say that the receipts in the 
last theater in which I worked (I have a 
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new job now) dropped fully sixty-two 
perecentum in only one year’s time. Rare- 
ly, now, does the same patron ever visit 
my theater a second time. Such amaz- 
ingly successful results are within the 
reach of all earnest workers. 

Summing up, it is only by making the 
music worse, that we can make the film 
better. It is only by concerted effort, by 
joining together in this noble, self-sacri- 
ficing, self obliterating task that good can 
be accomplished. As far as I have been 
able to discover, I stand alone in my work. 
And one man ean do very little. There- 


fore, let us band together (crescendo) and 
climb the Mount of Parnassus (forte) 
from whence shall come the Rosy-Finger- 
ed Dawn (fortissimo) of a New Cinema- 
tie Day! 
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Editorially 





|| EXT to fingers and feet, per- 
haps the most essential ana- 
tomical member to the or- 
ganist is a pair of keen and 
discriminating ears. But as 
the fingers and feet must be 
carefully and _ efficiently 
trained so must the ears. It is un- 
fortunately true that this training is 
so generally neglected. The ear tests 
of the A.G.O. seem to bear out such 
a statement. Even more do the per- 
formances in many of our churches. 

In the playing of organ pieces there 
may be little to criticize. The hymns 
may be satisfactory. The interludes 
may offer much in the way of origin- 
ality and deftness. But it is in the 
matter. of furnishing an altogether 
suitable accompaniment to singers, 
either solo or ensemble, that one may 
find reasonable and justifiable fault. 

Overplaying the choir is one of the 
outstanding errors. The reasons may 
be many. Position and make-up of 
the organ, instability of the choir or 
just lack of judgment on the part of 
the player, constitute the chief causes 
of this musical sin. It seems prob- 














able that the ear must stand the blame. 
To be sure the ensemble often appears 
But is this 


excellent at the console. 





‘situation. 


Mr Dunham’s Department 


In which a Practical Idealism and 
Human Musicianship are applied to 
the Problems of the Organist and 


Choirmaster 


sufficient? The organist owes it to 
himself as well as to the church to 
make every effort to discover the exact 
Not only should he make 
frequent and numerous inquiries, but 
he should occasionally secure the ser- 
vices of somebody to play for the choir 
at rehearsal in the auditorium while 
he makes a trip around to various 
parts of the building as an auditor. 

A reputable organist recently made 
the remark that only two organists in a 
city of importance were free from this 
particular fault. The percentage in 
this ease was very, very small—less 
than one percent! 

Make a little private survey and 
find out how you stand. 


tb 
The Calendar 


_ JANUARY 3RD. 
“Ring out, Witp Betus”’—Fletcher. 
Suitable for the opening of the year. 
A fine full anthem with well beloved 
text. Moderate in difficulty. 11 pp. 
Novello. 

“THe BurNinG Fiame”—Forsyth. 
A charming carol with alto solo. Easy 
to sing. Big climax. 6 pp. Ditson. 

“ComME AND THANK Him”—Bach. 
One of the most tuneful choruses in 





the Christmas Oratorio. It is quite 
difficult but worth the effort. 10 pp. 

“ALLELUIA! Sina Nort !—Lefebvre. 
An 18th Century French melody 
adapted with skill. Medium difficulty 
and of much interest. 6 pp. Gray. 

JANUARY 10TH. 

“QO Hoty Cuinp or BetHeLem”— 
Chadwick. For alto solo, quartet, and 
full choir. There is melodic suaveness 
and harmonic interest in a simple 
version of the text. 4 pp. Schmidt. 

“LIGHT OF THE WorLpD’—HElgar. 
The splendid final chorus to the can- 
tata of that name. Rather difficult. 
9 pp. Novello. 

“Say, WHERE 1S He Born’”—Men- 
delssohn. Recit. trio (men) and 
chorus from “Christus.” There are no 
great difficulties. 12 pp. Novello. 

“Ix THE BEGINNING’—Mark An- 
drews. A clever union of the Old 
Testament text with the Christmas 
story. The music is delightful and of 
medium difficulty. 10 pp. Gray. 

“Tx HEAVENLY Love”—Parker. Too 
familiar to require comment. 

JANUARY 17TH. 

“SrE Wuat Love”’—Mendelssohn. A 
short chorus from “St. Paul” of 
rather simple proportions. 4 pp. 

“ARISE, SHINE”—Saint-Saens. Trio 
for soprano, tenor, and baritone, from 
the oratorio. Requires soloists. 14 
pp. Ditson. 

“Tr Hymn oF THE ANGELS”? — 
West. Of simple style, pastoral and 
melodious. 10 pp. Novello. 

“ApipE WitH Mr”’—Jenkins. Re- 
cently published and worthy. Suit- 
able for evening. Soprano solo and 
chorus. Not difficult. 7 pp. J. 
Fischer. 

JANUARY 24TH. 

“Att Kines SHALL FALL BEFORE 
Him”’—Calver. An effective anthem 
without solos. There is a fine cumu- 
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lative final page. Not difficult. New. 
8 pp. Schmidt. 

“O ror A CLoseR WALK”—Houseley. 
Unpretentious and tuneful. Useful 
for the average choir. 4 pp. Summy. 

“Drar Lorp AND FatHEer’—Cand- 
lyn. Tenor solo and chorus. Excel- 
lent setting of a favorite poem. Easy 
to sing. New. 7 pp. Schmidt. 

“Sun or My Sout’”—Lemare. An- 
other anthem of recent date. We find 
the attractiveness of melody expected 
and can recommend this rather easy 
work. 7 pp. Schmidt. 





JANUARY 31ST. 

“Hr, WATCHING OVER ISRAEL”— 
Mendelssohn. The familiar “Elijah” 
chorus, one of the most useful of all. 

“Unto THEE, O Goo”—J. H. Rogers. 
Less popular but very effective. There 
is a solo for high voice. Simple. 6 
pp. Summy. 

“Q MASTER, LEf ME WALK WITH 
THEE”—Noble. <A notable setting of 
these fine words. Not difficult, four 
parts throughout. New. 5 pp. Schmidt. 

“THE CANTICLE OF THE SuN’— 
Ralph Baldwin. One of the most in- 
teresting of the novelties. Rather 
elaborate though not of great diffi- 
culty. Divided parts with solos. 9 
pp. J. Fischer. 


ORGAN NUMBERS 
Yorn—Jesu Bambino 
Mulet—Noel 
Regcr—Reredictus 
Burdette—Processional March (new) 
Becker—Cantilena 
Jacob—Symphonie 
Jenkins—Festivity (new) 
MaeFarlane-—Scherzo in Gm 
Mendelssohn—Prelude and Fugue G 
Foote—Pastorale 
Vierne—Berceuse 
Bach—Dearest Jesus 
Merkel—Adagio (II.) 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 
By T.A.O. Svarr 

JAN. 3: This is the birthday of Lem- 
mens in 1803, whose musie for the 
organ is likely to be found tuneful, 
easy, and practical. Cutter’s “This I 
Know,” Ditson, 4-2-54, melodious, 
simple; Nevin’s “If Ye Love Me,” 
Ditson, 4-4-119, also simple and tune- 
ful; O’Hara’s “The Living God,” 
Huntziner, 4-4-129, a fine solo, not 
difficult, good texture and strong text; 
Wareing’s “Oh Praise God,” Schmidt, 
1-12-630, anthem of musical and 
musicianly qualities, with strong effect, 
not difficult; Wright’s “Lift Up Your 
Heads,” Schmidt, 4-12-409, praise an- 
them; Barton’s March aux Flambeaux, 
Schirmer, 4-11-392, a distinctive, fair- 
ly easy, musical march; Becker’s 
Chanson d’Amour, Reve des Anges, 
Church, 1-12-628, two quiet, easy 
pieces. 

10: Us2 Godard’s Jocelyn Bereeuse 
in memory of his death on this day in 
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1895; Zeckwer’s “Burst Forth,” 
Fischer, 4-5-165, a big anthem, diffi- 
cult, for choras, beautiful inspiration 
throughout; Hamer’s “Like as _ the 
Hart,” Ditson, 6-4-230; True’s “Morn- 
ing Hymn,” Cressey & Allen, 1-5-290, 
a superb «solo, not difficult; Wooler’s 
“Hear then in Love,” Ditson, 5-1-18, 
melodious anthem; Diggle’s Song of 
Sunshine, Ditson, 3-12-456, melodious, 
easy; Frysingcr’s At Twilight, Fischer, 
2-11-449, easy, melodious; Frysinger’s 
Scherzo Symphonique, Fischer, 2-11- 
453, good prelude, vigorous, jubilant. 

17: Franklin was born on the 17th 
in 1706, John Hyatt Brewer on the 
18th in 1856, R. Huntington Wood- 
man ir 1861, and George W. Andrews 
on the 19th in 61; the 17th then ought 
to be America’s day. Mr. Woodman’s 
anthems are found in every library, 
as are also Dr. Brewer’s; Dr. Andrews’ 
organ works are few but of high qual- 
ity, and Dr. Brewer bridges the gap 
by a goodly list of organ compositions 
in addition to his anthems—suppose we 
take Dr. Andrews’ Con Grazia, Fisch- 
er, 4-8-282, and Dr. Brewer’s charm- 
ing little April Song. 

24: Clokey’s “The Lord is My 
Shepherd,” Gray, 2-6-247, a serious, 
musicianly, but not difficult anthem; 
Miller’s “O Love that Will Not Let me 
Go,” Victor, 4-9-307, melodious, good 
texture, easy enough; Nevin’s “Some 
Blessed Day,” Ditson, 4-5-164, unac- 
companied, easy, very attractive; 
Bossi’s Alla Mareia, Fischer, 4-1-32, 
attractive, a good prelude; Buck’s 
Wedding March, Ditson, 4-4-138, 
rather brilliant, tuneful, sprightly, not 
difficult; Chubb’s Stillness of Night, 
Fischer, 3-8-304, reposeful, easy, 
musical. 

31: Schubert was born on the 31st 
in 1797; his Serenade always makes a 
beautiful evening postlude; Burleigh’s 
“By and By,” Ricordi, 1-5-289, a beau- 
tiful evening solo, Negro spiritual; 
Demarest’s “Our Day of Praise,” 
Schmidt, 4-5-164, evening praise an- 
them; Martin’s “Whoso Dwelleth,” 
Ditson, 4-9-307, one of tke big things 
among chureh anthems, deserves sev- 
eral renditions each year, not too diffi- 
cult for an average volunteer chorus; 
Thompson’s “Day is Dying,” Fischer, 
2-12-513; Dethier’s The Brook, Fisch- 
er, 3-11-392, a wonderful but difficult 
bit of descriptive organ music; 
Dethier’s tntermezzo, Fischer, 4-4-138, 
not difficult, but appealing and musi- 
eal; Ditson’s Keep Me From Sinking 
Down, Schirmer, 5-1-40. 
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Children’s Choirs 


By MISS VOSSELLER 





Y JANUARY the tone should 
be good. The young choris- 
ters will have had regular 
rehearsals for three months, 
and with the Christmas sea- 
son, many extra rehearsals. 
There is nothing so good for 

choir-tone as daily singing, if it be 
done intelligently. The subject of 
tone must be written large in the 
director’s mind; eternal vigilance is 
the price one pays for beauty. 

If possible give the little children 
at least one weekly lesson by them- 
selves. Strive for good breathing from 
the diaphragm, freedom of the throat, 
and a tone soft and clear. Nothing 
helps the voice of a small child as the 
use of “oo,” sung with lips that are 
round, but loose. Teach all the music, 
with the class pointing to the notes, 
on a hum; then “oo”; then read very 
softly in the rhythm of the song, with 
an exaggerated sound of “oo.” Strive 
te obtain the very dark quality of 
“oo,” rather than make the words dis- 
tinct. The ennunciation comes later, 
and is done by the upper choristers, 
and not by the little ones. 

Don’t be disappointed if the small 
children do not learn all the music on 
the program. Their work for a year 
or two must be rather sketchy, until 
they have had the experience that 
makes the learning of difficult music 
easy. Drill them well on the hymns. 
This is the foundation of their church 
singing; familiarity with the stanzas 
of the hymns will be most valuable to 
ihem later. At the full rehearsals they 
will have the opportunity to work with 
the big ones on all of the music, and 
gradually they will develop power. 
But the most important of all is the 
development of a proper tone. Every 
rehearsal should be opened with a few 
minutes vocal drill, for no choir can 
hope to attain any distinction without 
a fine tone-quality. 

The following music is suggested for 
the January program. One may either 
use music suitable for the opening 
year, or the Epiphany season. We 
suggest a processional and recessional 
for each, and the other hymns for con- 
gregational singing may be used with 
either topic. 

Processional, “Standing at the 
Portal,’ A. H. Mann (The New Year) ; 
“From the Eastern Mountains,” A. H. 
Mann (Epiphany). 

Hymns, “Awake My ‘Soul,” Hand- 
el; “Now I Resolve With all My 
Heart,” Lowell Mason. 

Anthem, “Faint Not, Fear Not (Two 
parts),” Henry Smart. 

Solo, “Come Unto Him” (Messiah), 
Handel (this may be used with a solo 
voice, or a zroup of sopranos). 
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Photoplaying 


Critiques of the New Art 


An. Effort to Analyze Critically and Discuss Constructively 
the Problems of Photoplaying as a Profession 
BROADWAY SUBMITS TO THE ORDEAL 


Rivoli 





=] IDDING your audience in- 
| to giving you a raise in pay 
is one of the easiest ways 
to get it. I’d rather take 
my chances on ‘an appeal to 
my audience than to my 
manager; the manager will 
listen to the audience, he'll not listen 
to his organist talk. In other words, 
say it with musie. 

Nothing is more boresome and less 
worthy of an organist’s endeavor than 
the playing of some popular songs 
with the words thrown to the screen 
for the audience to sing. I hate the 
whole business. This time Mr. Harold 
Ramsbottom of the Rivoli used his 
Wurlitzer and his sense of humor to 
put over a good one. 

He opened with a few bravado 
measures on something or other and 
then switched into HuMorESsQUE by 
Dvorak, playing only the main melo- 
dy, but repeating it as often as neces- 
sary to carry the poem he threw on 
the screen. The poem kidded the 
audience along nicely and invited it to 
sing the next number—so that perhaps 
Mr. Ramsbottom should “get a raise 
in pay.” The audience approved 
heartily with giggles throughout Hv- 
MORESQUE, which was played with 
marked rhythm so that sereen words 
and organ music fitted easily. When 
it came to the number to be sung, it 
was “Yes Sir Sue’s My Basy,” and 
the audience sang the thing too. Then 














the screen asked them not to sing but 
to whistle, while the organ supplied 
a top flute melody that sounded as 
near whistling as an organ can, which 
incited the mob, and accommodatingly 
they whistled. 


“Often when I do my bit 
And play for you the latest hit 
There’s someone in the house who 
sings along; 
Tho’ he may not be on the key, 
I’m glad to have him sing with me. 
Because it sounds as tho’ he likes 
the song. 


T’ve no doubt that you’d sing too 
If I just played the songs you knew 
And flashed the words for you upor. 
the sereen; 
Now this is what I have in mind, 
I’ve picked the best song I could find— 
So “do your stuff” if you know what 
I mean. 


I have scattered friends about 
Who’ll pick the loudest voices out 
And sign you up for all the radios; 
Galli-Curei and the rest 
Are barred from singing in this test; 
So show your teeth, and don’t sing 
thro’ your nose. 


“Yes Sir! that’s my baby” was 
Requested by e lady who 
I think is in the audience today. 
And now good folks it’s up to you, 
So sing just like you ought to do— 
And maybe I will get a raise in pay. 


The raise in pay remains about the 
only thing to be reported on. We 
have no data. 
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For his accompanimental work to 
the feature film Mr. Ramsbottom used 
Wolstenholme’s Answer (from the 
QuEsTIoN and Answer) for a happy 
scene, adding the tinkle of harp-tone to 
increase the charm, which it did very 
nicely. It was not correctly played as 
written, but it was near enough; he 
perhaps played it from memory and 
when he didn’t recall just where the 
melody note went, he put in something 
that made a melody about as good; 
since the audience did not know the 
piece, note. for note, there was no 
damage done. Had even one single 
written note of HuMORESQUE been de- 
parted from, it would have been fatal. 
This is a defense of playing memory 
snatches of the right kind of organ 
music, even if a chosen piece cannot 
be thus accurately reproduced. 

The feature was “The Golden Prin- 
cess” with its welldone woman-hater 
part, for which Mr. Ramsbottom sup- 
plied a chattery scolding, dialoguing 
organ part—mostly by abandoning set 
musie for a while and playing with his 
organ as well as playing it. 

Mr. Donald Baker, for the present 
making a: trio of organists in the 
Rivoli, had a quick conference with 
Mr. Willystahll Sept. 15th and tried 
to explain why it was desirable to get 
the orchestral men out of the pit one 
number sooner than planned; Mr. 
Stahl stopped his orchestra, accom- 
modatingly, and the rest of Mr. 
Baker’s work was highly commendable, 
he proving to be one of the most satis- 
factory newcomers. His contrasts 
were all the way from ppp to fff ;he 
made an effort to gain contrasts by 
shoving succeeding scenes a little 
farther into their moods so that the 
romantic was decidedly romantic and 
the light-hearted was decidedly light- 
hearted—he was practising that em- 
phasis these columns have preached. 

Improvising was used sufficiently, 
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and memory was drawn on constantly. 
Friml’s lovely AprEu apparently was 
not on the score but it fitted the pic- 
ture; Mr. Baker thought of it in time, 
couldn’t play it all from memory, but 
had enough to use, so went to it and 
gave somewhat of a free improvisa- 
tion on Friml’s musice—free enough to 
pass with commendation. This style 
of improvising ought to be very easy 
for any organist with a knowledge of 
harmony and a quick ear. 

Mr. Baker imitated the rough 
hymn-singing of a saloon crowd by 
playing a reed solo on double-note 
discords, probably major or minor 
seconds; with more solo than accom- 
paniment, and the whole worked in 
smoothly. 

We might set it as an axiom, that 
if a beginner cannot work in such 
effects and stunt-playing with smooth- 
ly connected joints, let him work them 
in crudely until he can become master. 

Here’s a free lesson given. photo- 
players to Mr. Adams on the subject 
of changing music too often; he didn’t 
change it at all, so far as normal ob- 
servation went, during the following 
somewhat different moods—moods 
such as might induce a beginner to use 
six pieces instead of adapting six in- 
terpretations to one piece; 1—the rich 
builder’s luxuruious office and his 
prosperity; 2—sinister graft implica- 
tions; 3—a title (which usually scares 
every beginner clear off the page and 
into some new piece of music, for no 
reason at all other than plain loss of 
intelligence) ; 4—inspecting a beauti- 
ful cathedral model; 5—the honest 
brother enters the grafty scene; 6— 
the wife chums with her brother-in- 
law. Mood changes were apparent in 
each scene, and even the themes were 
introduced—but not on top, under- 
neath. There was one mild silence 
too, not enough to kill you with sur- 
prise, but merely to remind your sub- 
consciousness. 


Capitol 





UN THE PICTURE for 
yourself, if the director has 
failed to run it up to stand- 
ard. The successful photo- 
player must do it sometimes; 
his audience will reward 
him if he does. A good 

picture does not ask for assistance of 

such additions, but a poor one de- 
mands it. 

“Her Sister from Paris” was a de- 
lightful comedy, worth seeing several 
times; besides, it is carried from start 
to finish virtually by three lone people. 
One of the associate organists was 
playing for the moment and doing a 
good job of it. In the hotel scene 
where the miscreant husband is eloping 
with his own wife, thinking it is his 
sister-in-law, the lady unpacks her 

















PHOTOPLAYING 





HAROLD RAMSBOTTOM 


MR. 


Whose “Original Organ Novelties’ in the 
Rivoli, New York, have won him distinction 
in that field. The text of one of his most 
successiul “Novelties” is presented in this 


issue. 


suit-case and the now timid and re- 
gretful busband glances over his 
shoulder only in time to see a dress so 
flimsy that—well, the organist sent the 
shivers down his moral spine with a 
downward arpeggio on the Harp, the 
audience giggled, and got the idea. 
Had the organist not accented the 
point, it is doubtful if the audience 
would have seen anything unusual. 

Then there came the end of the pic- 
ture, with its inevitable climax, and 
the brief moments of interlude when 
the organ supplies the noise while the 
orchestra enters. Dr. Mauro-Cottone 
sails into it fortissimo with everything 
the organ can give, to which he adds 
a relish of his own; there is emphatic 
enthusiasm, emphatic brilliance. Now 
a thing like this—and in fact it ap- 
plies to all art—must be emphatie, not 
apologetic. I onee heard a substitute 
fill the interlude with timidity and 
only a forte organ; it lost all its 
charm. 

This is why photoplaying experi- 
ence is of inestimable value to every 
organ student. Perhaps the day will 
come when no organist will be al- 
lowed to assume a church position or 
attempt a recital until he has served 
in a theater for twelve months with- 
out getting fired by the manager. I 
lope so. 


Warners 





UST change the name of the 
old Piccadilly to the new 
Warner, retain the Marr & 
Colton organ and Mr. John 
Hammond, but take off the 
organ solos (first shedding a 
tear) and bring in Mr. Her- 

man Heller as conductor and Mr. H. 

Henderson as associate organist, Mr. 
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Heller bringing to Broadway the ex- 
perience and methods of California 
theaters, as he was formerly conductor 
of the California Theater in San Fran- 
cisco and of the Metropolitan in Los 
Angeles. Also put more money into 
the supplementary program and im- 
prove the whole thing of course. We 
haven’t heard Mr. Heller yet. Will 
we hammer or pat California when 
we do ? 

When “His Majesty Bunker Bean” 
was talking about an old mummy Mr. 
Henderson provided some color on the 
16’ reed, Bassoon or some _ such, 
snatchy, disjointed, but not loud. 
When he would finish one bit of music 
and prepare to go into another, he 
would play with his themes, play on 
his motives, apparently for no reason 
under the sun except that he liked to 
play with themes and motives and he 
knew the picture business needs just 
such treatment. More playing with 
motives and themes, less prolonged im- 
provising on no themes at all. 

By the time the mummy gave place 
to the ball game, the music had gotten 
over into some very snappy jazz, not 
loud and boisterous, but lively and 
happy. This change from mummy to 
ball game was rather a big screen 
jump; Mr. Henderson got there by 
leaving his mummy through the medi- 
um of a mummy motive picked off and 
played with on diminuendo, then 
transformed gradually into a modern 
motive with more snap and vim, and 
behold the base ball motive, and then 
the base ball music. 

Another axiom: don’t jump from a 
funeral march to a jazz tune, but pick 
off a motive of the funeral march, 
then transform it to the motive of the 
jazz, and then go to it. 

When Bunker was caught weeping, 
a bubble on the Doppelflote against a 
string accompaniment made it comic 
and gave the audience a giggle. They 
would have paid no attention without 
the organ bubble. 

When the mummy came on the scene 
again Mr. Henderson used “WHEN 
You anp I Were Youne Maaair,” 
softly as in the distance, with jazz 
idioms playing all over the tune so 
that it was not bald and bare. Any 
organist who likes music—and their 
number is slowly growing—can do 
things like this merely by forgetting 
that he is playing on that abomination 
the King of Instruments. Treat it as: 
the plaything of kings instead. 

When the PN crew was shown on 
its start Mr. Henderson played Stars: 
AND STRIPES Forever which fitted ad- 
mirably “Yrs Sir SHe’s My Basy” 
supplied the right atmosphere for the 
baby section of the Atlantic City 
beauty parade—staged, as it is prov- 
ing to be, by motion picture interests 
for their own business needs. Funny 
world. 
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~ Organs Under 


the Microscope 


An Application of Constructive Criticism in an Effort 
to Encourage the Much that is Good And 
Eliminate the Little that is Bad 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

St. MicHarL AND ALL ANGELS 
THE 3-45-2931 Hall walks the 
Straight path to perfection for its 
manual divisions and departs in the 
Pedal for three 8’ stops extended from 
the Pedal Diapason, Violone, and 
Tuba—making seven Pedal stops: one 
Diapason, one String, one Flute, and 
one Reed of 16’, with a Diapason, 
String, and Reed octave supplement. 
It ought to make a Pedal of distinct 
tonality. 

The Great fills the neglected require- 
ment of crescendo: Dulciana, Clara- 
bella, Gamba, Diapason, Doppel, Dia- 
pason—all in 8’, with the two 
Diapasons undoubtedly balanced as 
given. We wish dynamics were added 
to specifications. A Flauto Traverso, 
Quint, 2’, and 3-r. Mixture fill up for 
brilliance and the Tromba gives punch 
and richness to the ensemble. 

The Swell crescendo: Aeoline, 
Stopped Flute, Viole Celeste, Melo- 
dia, Geigen, Viole d’Orchestre, Gamba, 
English Diapason—at least that would 
be your reviewer’s requirement. The 
4’ Hohlflote, 8’ Oboe and Vox Hu- 
mana are relied upon for adding 
sweetness of tone, which the 3-r. Mix- 
ture and Cornopean also aid; were the 
Mixture broken into three registers the 
player would vastly increase his 


shadings of the several beautiful solo 
voices, 

The Choir includes for the sweet 
musie’s sake: Echo Salicional, Orches- 
tral Flute, Rohrflote, Viola, Quinta- 
dena, French Horn, Clarinet, and 
climaxes them with a 61-bar Celesta. 





We might as well give the whole 
thing: Diapason. In other words, the 
Choir Organ is built for tonal beauty, 
and the Diapason is added to. give it 
body as well as soul. 

We could have given this specifica- 
tion in full because of its musical 
interest, but it was not available in 
the form required for these pages and 
your reviewer had not the time to re- 
write it. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

LuBIN RESIDENCE 
A SMALL 2-m Skinner for the resi- 
dence of Mr. H. Lubin adopts the 
compound expression idea of Dr. 
Audsley, on the following specifica- 
tion: Pedal: Bourdon and 8’ Gedeckt; 
Great: Diapason, 2-r Vox Celeste, 2-r 
Flute Celeste, Chimney Flute, 4’ Or- 
chestral Flute, 8’ English and Flugel 
Horns and Vox Humana; Swell; the 
Great duplexed. 

Here we have 8 registers divided in- 
to two chambers, but every register 
playable from both manuals. It’s an 
idea worth adopting where space must 
be saved, and perhaps money also; 
the supreme test is in the ear, not the 
eye; it’s a safe conclusion that this 
little duplexed organ is a gem—and 
perhaps within reach of many profes- 
sional organists who do not yet realize 
that they can own such instruments for 
themselves whenever they muster the 
courage. 

NORMAN, OKLA. 
McFariin Memorial MerHopist 
THE Hillgreen-Lane 3-37 is an exam- 
ple of Straight building, with borrow- 
ing and extension confined strictly to 
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the Pedal. There are 4 16’s on the 
Pedal, one borrowed, and 3 8’s. This 
gives that division one Diapason, one 
string, and two flutes for foundation, 
with one string, flute, and reed for 
brilliance. The Great carries a 224’ 
that will work wonders against the 
Seeond Diapason, Viol d’Gamba, 
Gemshorn, ete. The Great 16’ Diapa- 
son is a genuine register. 

There are 4 strings on the Swell, 
with. an Oboe and Vox Humana for 
increased richness; these, against the 
16’ Bourdon and 8’ Diapason, give 
some interesting odd solo combina- 
tions. The manual divisions have 7 
Diapasons, 6 strings, 8 flutes, 4 reeds, 
and 6 ranks of higher than 4’ pitch. 
The entire organ is expressive. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Kou.er & CHASE STUDIO 
THE WELTE-MIGNON specifica- 
tions are not available in the form 
required for these columns so we shall 
content ourselves with a few com- 
ments. We do have something in 
printable form that ought to interest 
organ students, an analysis of this 
somewhat unified 2-m, giving the num- 
ber of derivations and the number of 

pipes in each register. 

4 Diapason 85 

2 Dulciana 73 

4 Viole d’Orchestre 85 

2 Voix Celeste 61 

7 Bourdon 97 

4 Flauto Traverso 85 

2 Clarinet 61 

1 Oboe 73 

1 Vox Humana 61 

1 Harp 49 

1 Chimes 20 

There is the material, build your 
own house of tone. It might be men- 
tally healthy exercise to follow the 
above derivations and devise the best 
specification you can; then transfer 
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your derivation and pipe numbers as 
you will, and devise an improved 
specification—if you can. The rela- 
tionship of tonal families represented 
above bears considerable thought. 

This instrument is broadcasted over 
KGO, with the microphone about 20 
feet in front of the organ chamber. 


organ that was considered by Dr. 
Audsley to be the most important 
church organ in the world; etching by 
Lowell. 

April: Presbyterian Church of the 
Covenant, Cleveland, Ohio; courtesy of 
Dr. Charles E..Clemens who presides 
over the Moller organ there. 
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the foliage that the work is a model. 
September: an interior view of the 
Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, 
courtesy of the director of the Muse- 
um; behind the curtains in the top 
distance is the Skinner organ. We are 
indebted to Mr. Bullis for the sugges- 
tion which led to the use of this photo. 


THE WELTE-MIGNON IN KOHLER & CHASE STUDIO 


Which has been used by Mr. Theodore Strong for broadcasting about sixty recitals over KGO but which so won the admiration 
of a wealthy San Franciscan that he purchased it for his residence so that Welte-Mignon are replacing it in the Studio with 
a larger instrument now in process of building. 


OUR FRONT COVERS 

OUR immortal first-author, Mr. Perey 
Chase Miller who contributed the first 
article published by THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST, “can’t find time for any- 
thing else, hardly,” but the guessing 
of what our front covers are each 
month; “convinced as J] am by years 
of experience and investigation that 
subscribers know how to run a maga- 
zine better than the editor does, I take 
my per in hand to put my complaint 
and suggestion.” We are helpless and 
must comply: 

January: Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York City, after an etch- 
ing by Lowell. 

February: the Law residence in 
New York, courtesy of the Skinner 
Organ Company. 

March: Cadet Chapel, West Point 
Military Academy, N. Y., where Mr. 
Frederick ©. Mayer plays the Moller 


t 


May: repeating January. 

June: Liverpool Cathedral, England, 
courtesy of Mr. Henry Willis, Jr., 
whose firm built the organ—probably 
the costliest organ in the world. 

July: the old night picture of the 
famous Rialto Theater in the heart of 
the world’s photoplay district, at 42nd 
Street and (virtually) Broadway; 
courtesy of Mr. Hugo Riesenfeld, one 
of the world’s greatest exponents of 
photoplay presentation and the great- 
est master of theater music. 

August: architect’s model of the 
Temple (Hebrew), Cleveland, Ohio, 
courtesy of Mr. Carleton H. Bullis 
who plays the Kimball organ there; 
Mr. Bullis assisted in supplying many 
photos of the building itself, and 
finally was able to secure for THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST this superior 
photograph of the architect’s model. 
The reader will note upon examining 


October: repeating February. 

November: repeating March. 

December: repeating April. 

Our effort is to keep before our 
minds constantly the wealth of the 
treasure of artistic beauty into which 
we and our work must fit. Beauty is 
all around us, and artistic treasure is 
there; we must be a part of it, live in 
it, work for it. And we must con- 
tribute, each of us our own share, to it. 


ORGAN MUSIC PLUS 
By PALMER CHRISTIAN 
THE following is from a_ personal 
letter answering an editorial request 
for information; the question was 
originally submitted by a subscriber. 
Additional data will be weleome from 
any reader who can add to the follow- 
ing. 
The DeLamarter Concerto in E is 
rot published; I have seen no record 
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MR. RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 


An American organist whom we honor for the artistic poise of his playing 
and the increasing measure of success with which he is handling the difficult 
business of selling organ recitals on tour. 


of any publication of the Berwald 
Concerto. (I think I am right in the 
statement that the latter has not yet 
had a public hearing, but doubtless 
will this coming season.) As to the 
orehestration of the DeLamarter, I 
am definitely of the opinion that it 
would not sound well with any other 
than the composer’s scoring for full 
orchestra. As to the Berwald, I am 
of course not in a position to speak. 

As for other material, there are 
Concert Pieces by Parker and Chad- 
wick, both published; a Concert Piece 
(I’m not sure of the title) soon to be 
published by Schmidt; the tried and 
true First Concerto (the First So- 
NATA) by Guilmant; the Yon Con- 
CERTO GREGORIANO, published by 
Fischer (obtainable, also, as organ 
solo, and for organ and piano). For 
crgan and piano, there are a RHAp- 
sopy and a Fantasia by Clifford 
Demorest, published by Schirmer; 
there is a set of Dvo’s (six, I think) 
for piano and harmonium by Widor, 


published by a French house, one or 
two of which are reasonably interest- 
ing, and for which the organist of taste 
can easily elaborate the harmonium 
part. 

In addition to the above, catalogues 
ot various publishers will list other 
things for use with piano, some of 
them worth investigating. I have re- 
cently invested good money in some 
German works for organ and orchestra 
—and ean only say that they are very 
sad efforts! 

CARILLONIZING AMERICA 
Some Quotations FROM Mr. FREDERIC 
C. MAYER ON THE CARILLON AND 
Its FUTURE 
IN connection with my avocation as a 
Carillon Architect I went to England 
upon a unique mission—that of testing 
the long-heralded carillon for the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York. 
This carillon is the greatest in the 

world. 

The carillon contains the heaviest or 
lowest of any bell in any carillon in 
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the world; this bell sounds low E in 
the tenor octave, which constitutes an 
interval of a diminished fifth lower 
than the formerly lowest bell in New 
York City—that in the Metropolitan 
Tower. This low E bell weighs 20,720 
pounds; the carillon contains an un- 
precedented total of 53 bells, entirely 
cromatic with the exception of the 
lowest semi-tone. The smallest bell 
corresponds in pitch to the highest A 
of the piano. The total mass of bell 
metal amounts to 110,000 pounds; 
yet with all this, the music will be 
considerably less in volume than the 
so-called music of a Chime, where the 
individual notes are banged out ff. 
The music of a carillon is highly re- 
fined musically, and thoroughly ar- 
tistie. 

Each bell contains an individual 
harmonic series and it was my duty to 
test the first five tones of the harmonic 
series of each bell, since these over- 
tones must be very accurately tuned or 
the combination of the tones in chords 
will produce painful results. There- 
fore, the testing of the tuning of the 
carillon consists of testing 265 sepa- 
rate tones instead of 53 as might 
commonly be supposed. 

In this connection, my services as 
Carillon Architect have been retained 
by the Government of Canada for 
their large new carillon to be installed 
in the Victory Tower of the new Par- 
liament Building in Ottawa.  Inci- 
dentally both of these carillons are 
from Gillett and Johnston, Croydon, 
England. In order to protect the 
public during the present and future 
centuries, it is necessary to test these 
bells before they leave the foundry. 
Their tuning never alters, unless 
through cracking or other damage to 
the bell and this tuning cannot be 
changed except in the bell foundry, 
consequently it is important to have 
the bells start right. 

I consider that the above mentioned 
foundry, and the Taylor Company, of 
Loughboro’, England, are the only bell 
founders in the world capable of mak- 
ing bells of the fine tuning and tone 
equally essential for carillons. ‘Conse- 
quently it is necessary to import such 
bells into the United States if we are 
to have carillons worthy of the name. 
The New York carillon is played from 
53 manual keys and 29 pedal keys. 
The carilloneur sits on a bench, and 
you might think that playing a caril- 
lon would consequently be similar to 
playing an organ, but I can assure 
you the physical exercise is far more 
rigorous. The brilliant young Belgian 
artist-carilloneur, Mr. Anton Brees, of 
Antwerp, will be the carilloneur for 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church. He 
has spent many years in mastering this 
difficult art, and was recently in Cape 
Town, South Africa, inaugurating a 
carillon in the presence of the Prince 


of Wales. 
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AUDSLEY’S NEW BOOK 


“Tur TEMPLE OF TONE” IS PROMISED 
FOR DECEMBER FIRST—DEEMS Tay- 
LOR WRITES ANOTHER SUITE 


J. FISCHER & BRO. announce 
that the last book by Dr. George Ash- 
down Audsley, his fourth book on the 
organ, is promised from the bindery 
by the 1st of December. This work 
has a unique importance in the history 
of the organ, in that it contains his 
maturest ideas and ideals for the or- 
gan which developed only after he had 
done his series of masterful articles 
on the basic subject of planning an or- 
gan—a subject he had not treated so 
thoroughly in the books published ten 
or twenty years earlier. And it will 
be remembered that the organ made 
more progress during the past ten 
years than in the fifty that preceded 
that period. 

The Temple of Tone is announced at 
$5.00—but if it follows the invariable 
fate of all the other Audsley books 
that price will hold only until publi- 
cation and be then gradually advanced. 
This warning is hard on the publishers 
but it will save the readers money if 
they order in time. The Organ of 
the Twentieth Century was announced 
for $3.50, and then promptly advanc- 
ed; when the book was out of print 
it began to soar gently, and copies 
lately were sold as low as $12.50. It 
is said by those who know that the 
very few remaining new copies will 
be held for $25. each—a fair price 
for an out-of-print book of the pro- 
portions of the Organ of the Twentieth 
Century. The Temple of Tone, the 
new and posthumous work, is on the 
order of the former work, and will un- 
doubtedly pass through its same ex- 
periences in the trade. 

There is an Appendix which in- 
cludes a rather complete biographical 
sketch and tribute to Dr. Audsley, with 
quotations from his personal letters— 
a viewpoint of the man never before 
made public; it was written by his 
closest friend and associate in the or- 
gan world, Mr. T. Scott Buhrman, ed- 
itor of this magazine. 

Deems Taylor’s new orchestral suite 
JURGEN was played by Walter Dam- 
roch and his orchestra in Carnegie 
hall at the Nov. 19th and 20th pair 
of concerts. Fischer Bro. are to be 
congratulated upon the acquisition of 
Taylor’s output; nothing ever equalled 
the success of his Looxtnc GtLass 
suite; if JuRGEN can match that record 
it will be a new day for American 
composers. The LookinG GULAss suite 
is available in miniature score (i.e., an 
exact reproduction of the full score in 
smaller page size) ; professional musi- 
cians, students of composition, and or- 
ganists in particular should be inter- 
ested in studying these Deems Taylor 
scores. 
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Another American-born organist whom we honor for his unprecedented list of 

appearances in concert with symphony orchestras, and for the increasing 

persistence of his compaign before the profession in behalf of the organ- 
orchestra combination, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
NOTES 

FRANK VAN Dusen, Director of the 
School of Theater Organ Playing, gave 
a recital at 14th Church of Christ 
Scientist November 14th. 

Edward Eigenschenk of the faculty 
presented four artist pupils in recital 
at Kimball Hall November 21st. 

Helen Searles of the faculty is con- 
ducting classes at the Fuleo Theater 
of the Conservatory, in which she is 
coaching a group of organists before 
the screen. 

The following are recent engage- 
ment of organ pupils of the Conserva- 
tory: 

Virginia Curran, Campus Theater, 
Evanston, Il. 

James McDermott, Drexel Presby- 
terian, Chicago. 

Kenneth Cutler, Shakespeare Thea- 
ter, Chicago. 

Alivna Michaels, Pearl Theater, High- 
land Park, Ill. 


Mae Porter, Theater at Oconto, Wis. 

Stanley Anstell, New Wisconsin 
Theater, Eu Claire, Wis. 

Mrs. Elma Stewart, Ligonier Thea- 
ter, Ligonier, Ind. 

Mr. Nelson Kennedy, South Congre- 
gational, Chicago. 

Mr. Irwin Fischer, Hyde Park Bap- 
tist. 

Mr. Leslie Baggesen, Imanuel Luth- 
eran, Chicago. 


MR. HAROLD GLEASON 
VACATIONS IN Evrore Arrer A Busy 
Summer Cxiass AND RESUMES 
Concert Work HERE 

MR. GLEASON’S activities at the 
opening of the season included: dedi- 
eatory on the Moller in First Baptist, 
Albion, N. Y., with the auditorium and 
chapel filled to overflowing; partici- 
pation in the dedicatory services on 
the 3-m Skinner in St. Luke’s, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in which instrument is 
included a 4-rank Mixture of “the 
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MR. EDWARD RECHLIN 


A third American-born organist who deserves recognition for his practical 
success in building a wide-spread market for organ recitals of the Bach 
period, with the peculiar distinction that he does not sell the recital as a 
musical entertainment but as a musical message of spiritual significance. 


Willis type”; a November recital on 
the same organ, as a result of the for- 
mer engagement. 

Mr. Gleason’s special summer course 
at the Eastman School was filled to 
capacity and his present teaching time 
has already been fully taken, with ap- 
plicants still being refused. His sum- 
mer vacation in Europe included a St. 
Margaret’s recital in England, and 
trips through Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, and France, 
when many organs were heard and 
tried, including the new 3-m Cavaille- 
Coll in Fontainebleau School donated 
by the American committee of the 
School. 


THE FARNAM SEASON 
Began WitrH Gata PROGRAM IN 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM open- 
ed his season, as soloist in the Berk- 
shire Festival, held this year in the 
auditorium of the Library of Congress, 





Washington, D.C., where the new 
Skinner was dedicated at this event. 
Mr. Charles M. Loeffler wrote a special 
organ part for Mr. Farnam in his 
orchestral version of Canticle of the 
Sun; Handel’s fifth Concerto was also 
played. Mr. Farnam participated in 
another concert, of chamber music, on 
Oct. 30th, and then began his Novem- 
ber tour to the Coast where he gave 
recitals in the more prominent colleges, 
Stanford, College of the Pacific, Po- 
mona, ete. In December he will play 
for the Baltimore Guild on the 10th; 
in April he will play in Oberlin; 
three recitals are booked for the ‘Cleve- 
land Art Museum, Jan. 6th, Feb. 3d, 
March 3d; engagements for British 
recitals next summer are already 
booked. 

In New York City Mr. Farnam par- 
ticipates in eight musicales in Town 
Hall: Dee. 31, pupils’ recital; Jan. 
10, Friends of Music; Jan. 14, recital; 
Feb. 13, Winifred Cornish recital; 
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Feb. 23d and March 6th, ditto; March 
7th and 21st, Friends of Music. 








GEORGE ADE says, “I never thought 
I would live to coax a grand organ 
recital out of something about twice 


as large as a cigar box.” What kind 
of music are we going to give those 
who coax us out of the boxes? Or 
shall we go right on pleasing’ our sweet 
selves alone ? 

Miss Edith B. Athey, Washington, 
D. C., gave a noon program over 
WRC, from the Frst Congregational. 

Mr. Theodore Strong gave the wed- 
ding march over KGO on his new 
Welte-Mignon in San Francisco while 
the bride listened in and marched on. 
Miss Rose Pagano was thus, says the 
San Francisco Bulletin, the first to be 
wedded to radio musie. 

MR. UDA WALDROP, municipal 
organist of San Francisco’s Austin, 
has been appointed official organist of 
KPO, beginning Oct. 4th, with recitals 
each Monday at 8 p.m. P.C.t., and ac- 
companiments to other artists from 9 
to 10. KPO says its broadeasting of 
church services at 11 has interferred 
with church attendance, and hence it 
announees a change to 9:45 a.m. for 
its service broadcasting. 

KPO has changed the broadcasting 
cf Mr. Marshall W. Giselman’s Legion 
of Honor recitals to 5 p.m. P.C.t., 
Sundays, in order to accommodate the 
necessary change of technic for radio 
playing—sinee many experts consider 
that an organist cannot serve two 
masters at the same time, and must 
use different technic for audience and 
radio. 

WW) broadeast the Oct. 24th Quict 
Hour of Musie in Temple Beth Fl, 
Detroit, Mich., by Abram Ray Tyler 
and his choir. The second drvadeast 
Quiet Hour was Nov. 29th. 

“Roxy” is on the air again, and has 
with him many of his former favorites. 

The Skinner Organ Company an- 
nouiees an unprecedented list of play- 
ers for broadeasting from the New 
York Skinner Studio over WAHG on 
Fridays from 8 to 9 p.m. E.S.t. The 
announeed list of players inciudes men 
from all over the Country, though it 
is not stataed whether they are playing 
by wire, or will visit New York on 
tour, or will be brought East by the 
Company. It is a most notable list 
of players and will be a rerznrkable 
boost for the organ profession; ccr- 
tainiy it must be a colossal task for the 
Skiarer Organ Company also, to 
whom great credit is due for the un- 
dertaking. The players arnncunced 
are: Allen, Bacon, Bidwell, Christian, 
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Dann, Dickinson, Diggle, Farnam, 
Federlein, Filkins, Gallup, Garabrant, 
Giselman, Gleason, Goldsworthy, Gold- 
thwaite, Greenfield, Hartley, Heimroth, 
Kraft, Maitland, Marshall, McCurdy, 
Nevin, Noble, Porter, Potter, Prati, 
Priest, Rechlin, Seibert, Snow, Zeuch. 

Radio equipment is now used by the 
Victor and Brunswick phonograph to 
amplify the tone instead of amplify- 
ing by horn as before; the result is 
any quantity of tone desired from pi- 
anissimo to fortissimo, and a purer 
quality. A special demonstration of 
ihe Brunswick Panatrope, developed in 
cooperation with the R.C.A., was given 
to the press in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 11th, when the new Bruns- 
wick product demonstrated its superior 
qualities. 

BUILDERS INVADE WALL 
STREET 
Wette-Micnon Stock LISTED ON THE 
CurB MARKET—THE AUTOMATIC 
PLAYER INVADES THE UNIVERSITY 
MR. W. H. WILSON, Welte-Mig- 
non treasurer, discovered the Corpo- 
ration’s stock in trading on the Curb 
Market, New York, and promises its 
listing on the Stock Exchange in the 
near future. All Welte-Mignon 
branches are doing strenuous business, 
one plant filled with orders dated next 
June, another dated next September 
—and every branch so conducted that 
it is not only filled to capacity but 
also making money. Contemporary 
history writes, and few can doubt its 
record, that the one great defect of 
the modern organ builder is that he is 
not getting the money for his product 

that it merits. 

MekKim, Mead & White were the ar- 
chitects chosen for the new Ira Allen 
Chapel of Vermont University, and 
Welte-Mignon were the organ build- 
ers—it’s a 3-m promised for next Com- 
inencement exercises. The addition 
ot an automatic player makes avail- 
able to the University the masterful 
playing of artists of the organ world 
who have recorded on the ingenius 
Welte-Mignon—and though such re- 
cords, even though they be perfect and 
absolute reproductions of actual ar- 
tist’s playing in every minute detail, 
are not full substitutes for the ar- 
tists, they are an invaluable asset, to 
a University especially. Welte-Mig- 
non is to be congratulated upon their 
courage in taking this step—a step 
they know full well will be fought by 
the passing generation of stand-pat- 
ters. 

Another 3-m is being built for 
Bronxville Theater, Bronxville, N. Y. 
It also includes the automatic player, 
and the owner has announced that he 
will use it to give brief preludial re- 
citals of organ musie played by master 
organists before each performance, 
using the screen to announce the selec- 
tion and the player. The console is 
located on an elevator. 
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MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT 


A fourth American-born organist whom we honor because he ranks first among 
those who realize the necessity for business methods applied to the very difficult 


task of selling organ recitals to an 


apathetic public. Mr. 


Seibert’s record 


of re-engagements does not support the theory that organ recitals cannot be 
sold, if the product is right. 


Other contracts: 3-m for Engle- 
wood Theater, Englewood, N. J.; 2-m, 
First Baptist, Fresno, Calif.; 2-m with 
reproducing, Campe residence, San 
Mateo, Calif.; 2-m r., commercial club, 
Los Angeles; 2-m r., ‘Casa del Mar 
Club, Santa Moniea, Calif., which Mr. 
Julius K. Johnson will play; 3-m r., 
Lownes residence, Providence, R. I.; 
3-m r., and 2-m for Kohler & Chase 
new building, San Francisco agents of 
Welte-Mignon: a 3-m r., 3-m., and 2-m 
organs for Barker Bros., Los Angeles 
agents. 

Mr. Arthur W. Birkmaier has been 
appointed chief flue voicer in the 
Welte-Mignon factory. 








PERSONAL 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN of the College of the 
City of New York enhanced the pleasure of 
his vacation in England by a solo appearance 
in the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, 
London. 

MISS EMILY C. BOEKELL has returned 
to New York City after a period of study 
with Widor and Libert at Fontainebleau; Miss 
Boekell will resume concert and church work 


in the Fast. 

CARLTON H. BULLIS of Cleveland is 
spending the winter in New York City and 
experiencing the delight of watching his 
brother organists at work. 

WILLIAM R. CORNELIUS was organist 
and director of the elaborate music programs 
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MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN 
Who began as a cathedral organist in Belgium, toured Great Britain in organ 


recitals for war charities, 


came to America, 


plunged into the theater and 


won Broadway recognition for the classics in organ solo work before theater 
audiences, and ultimately returned to concert work exclusively, being engaged 
as private organist at the du Pont Estate near Wilmington. 


of the four-day convention of the Scottish 
Rite Masons in Grand Rapids early in No- 
vember. _ 

MISS LOUISE CULLEY opened her new 
Kimball in the Orpheum, Kansas City, October 


25th. 

MISS MILDRED DICKERMAN _ has 
changed her name to Mrs. Yancy L. Culp, 
and resides in Gainesville, Texas; she will 


kindly convey our congratulations to Mr, Culp 
and accept our very best wishes. 

CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM of Rutgers 
Presbyterian, New York, is giving @ series of 
thirty lecture-recitals on Organ: Interpretation 
and Appreciation in Columbia University, 
New York City. . 

HENRY HALL DUNCKLEE has completed 
his 25th year in West End Collegiate, New 
York City, whose music he has made one of 
the features of the City’s church world. 
Throughout the entire season Mr. Duncklee 
gives musicales with his quartette choir every 
Sunday afternoon. 

LYNNWOOD FARNAM participated in the 
Chamber Music Festival in Washington and 
drew from Richard Aldrich in the New York 
Times the following: ‘It must be confessed 
that after an evening of so much modernity 
Handel’s CONCERTO, played as was Bach’s 
CHORAL PRELUDE with consummate mastery 
by Mr. Farnam, came like a balm and a bless- 
ing to ears and minds tensely strung.” 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX of the 
First Presbyterien, Watertown, N. Y., adds 
another star to her crown by arranging for 
a recital in her church by Dr. Alfred Hollins. 
The improvisation themes were furnished by 





Mrs. Fox and Mr. Gerald F. Stewart; these 
two corganists set another good example by 


furnishing the local press with adequate 
critiques. ' 
HERBERT HENDERSON is now chief 


organist at the Marr & Colton in Warner's 
Theater, formerly the Picadilly, Broadway, 
New York City. His assistant is Mr.William 
S. Hammond. 

ARTHUR EDWARD JONES is now located 
in Cambridge, Ohio. 

MISS MARTA ELIZABETH KLEIN is 
maintaining studios this scason m New York 
City and Hackensack, N. J. 

A. WALTER KRAMER, composer and 
journalist, is now general manager of The 
Musical Digest, New York City. 

HUBERT PLATT MAIN, author of a 
thousand hymns, died at the age of 87 at his 
home in Newark, N. J., in October. 

HUGH McAMIS, our Paris Representative, 
is occupying his spare time by taking charge 
of the music at St. Luke’s Chapel, Paris. 
Mr. McAmis will continue studying with Mr. 
Bonnet this season and expects to resume 
work in New York City next year. 

WILL H. MOONEY has enlarged his 
Liberty Concert Trio to the proportions of a 
small orchestra and his theater has increased 
its admission 25% because of Mr. Mooney’s 
increasingly successful music. 

EDWARD G. MEAD is now organist of 


Denison University and First Baptist Church, 
Granville, Ohio. 

GEORGE B. NEVIN has ben honored with 
the degres of Doctor of Music by Lafayette 
College, which is ‘he first time Lafayette has 
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given that degree in 101 years. ‘ 

PADEREWSKI opened his season with & 
recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, November 
25th. 

THEODORE PRESSER, founder of the 
great Philadelphia publishing house, and pub- 
lisher of the Etude, died Oct. 28th at the age 
of 78, after an illness that began when he 
suffered a stroke at a ball game May 10th. 
Mr. Presser was born in Pittsburgh and be- 
came a clerk in a music store at the age of 
16; he became its manager at 20. He went 
tc college in Ohio and studied music in the 
New England Conservatory, going abroad in 
1878. In 1916 he founded the Theodore 
Presser Foundaticn to provide a home for re- 
tired music teachers, in the beautiful German- 
town suburbs of Philadelphia. His will leaves. 
two million dollars to this Fcundation, which 
is supporting 137 scholarships and loans for 
promising music students. 

HUGO RIESENFELD has resigned from 
the Rivoli and Rialto Theaters after having 
virtually created a new art in Theater music 
during the past decade. Mr. Riesenfeld has 
not made public his plans for the future, but 
the City will be the loser if he does not re- 
sume activities in his supreme field of motion 
picture music. The situation in regard to 
Paramount Theaters is rather unsettled owing 
to court action which will probably deprive 
producers of the right to operate as exhibitors 
also. Balaban & Katz of Chicago are reported 
1o be ready to take over Paramount Theaters 
in New York and bring Nathaniel Finston 
back to the City’s motion picture world. 

LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, organist, 
composer, and author, widely known to the 
Metropolitan district for his prominence in 
the music world of Newark, N. J., died in 
his 72nd year. Mr. Russell has been identi- 
fied with Newark churches since 1878, and 
since 1879 he has been conductor of the 
Schubert Society; in 1893 he organized the 
Newark Symphony which he conducted until 
his death; in 1885 he became conductor of 
the Choral Society of Easton, Pa., and founded 
the College of Music in Newark that same 
year. He was a founder of the Guild, former 
president of the New York State M.T.A. and 
the M.T.N.A. 

WILLIAM ROCHE, prominent organist of 
Halifax, N. S., has risen to the position of 
head of the firm of coal merchants and steam- 
ship agents founded by his father who headed 
the firm until his death on Oct. 19th. Mr. 
Roche, Sr., was prominent in politics in Nova. 
Scotia and had been a Senator since 1900. 
Mr. Roche who thus moved up to a position 
of great responsibility will continue his music 
work as long as pressure of business permits. 

LOUIS VICTOR SAAR has given programs 
of his own compositions in New York and 
Philadelphia and will appear in other cities 
throngh the season in this same program. 

ALLEN SHELBURNE has moved from 
San Angelo to El Paso, Texas. 

SIBELIUS has been commissioned to write 
a score for Shakespear’s ‘‘The Tempest.” 

SOUSA and his band began their season 
with a concert in Mecca Temple, New York. 
_ LEO SOWERBY wrote a “symphony for 
jazz orchestra and metronome” under the title 
of Monotony, which Mr. Paul Whiteman and 
his jazz orchestra played in concert in Chicago 
this scason. 

FREDERICK STEVENSON, composer of 
maav fine anthems, died at the age of 80 at 
the home of his son in Eagle Rock; he was 
born in England Sept. 16, 1845, and after 
practising music in England for some years, 
came to America and spent the past 20 years 
in Los Angeles, devoting himself chiefly to 
compysition and teaching. 

MISS GRACE CHALMERS THOMSON 
has _Tesumed her strenuous work in St. 
Philip’s Cathedral, Atlanta, Ga., and is making 
& specialty this season of her children’s choir. 

HAROLD A. TRIPP has moved from 
Pontiac, Mich., to Orlando. Fla. 

ARTHUR H. TURNER has transferred his 
activities from Trinity Methodist to the First 
Congregational, both of Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. Turner is also municipal organist, and 
director of the municipal orchestra. the 
Schubert Chorus, end the MacDowell Choir. 

D. STERLIND WHEELWRIGHT has re- 
turned to his home in Ogden, Utah, after an 
extended trip to Germany. 


. AMONG RECITALISTS 
WARREN D. ALLEN: Stanford University, 
Calif. Memorial Church, autumn quarter re- 
= given Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thurs- 
ys. 
SAMUEL A. BALDWIN: Colle of the 
City of New York, recitals given omy Sunday 
and Wednesday during fall quarter. 
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K EpwWIN ARTHUR 
FOR ORGAN RECITALS AND 
INSTRUCTION, ADDRESS 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO. 








Louis F. Mohr & Co. 
ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


Electric motors installed. 
Splendid rebuilt organs 
available at ll times 


Telephone Day or Night 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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One Year’s Subscription 
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AMERICAN OrGAN QuaRTERLY 
$4.00 
32 New Organ Compositions 


Your card enclosed with the Christmas Issue. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. — 159 E. 48th ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NOVELLO & CO. 




















Kinetic 
BLOWERS 


give the most 
satisfactory _ ser- 
vice. 


KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
QUIET ORGAN AND SPECIAL BLOWERS 
Main Office and Works: Lansdowne, Pa. 

Union and Stewart Avenues 

NEW YORK : 


Gay 
Percussions 


For perfect tone quality 


For broadcasting sta- 
tion, church, theatre, 
or residence organs, 
Liberty Percussions 
embrace the most 
popular tonal effects, 
together with a rich, 
mellow tonal response: 


Liberty Organ Per- 
cussions are the result 
of years of consum- 
mate artistry and 
scientific precision in 
manufacture. They 
are made either to 
‘standard measure- 
ments or to yourown 
specifications. 


What is your problem? 


May wesend youour 
catalog? 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Kohler-Liebich Co.,Inc. 
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LUCIEN E. BECKER: Reed College 
Chapel, Portland, Ore., lecture organ recitals 
given each month from October to June. 

WILLIAM E. BRETZ: Oct. 26, Harrisburg, 
Penna., Zion Iutheran. Mr. irwin L. Boose 
assisted, organ benefit fund. 

FRANK M. CHURCH: Oct. 25, Athens, 
Ala., First M.E., dedicatory recital. 

FREDERICK CHUBB: Christ Church, Van- 
couver, B. C., twilight recitals every Satur- 
day. 


GRACE CHALMERS THOMSON: Nov. 4, 

Atlanta, Ga., St. Philip’s Cathedral. 
MUSICALES 

BACH CHOIR of over 160 voices has been 
formed in Chicago. The first appearance was 
made at Orchestra Hall Nov. 11th, when they 
gave four chorales at a Bach recital given 
by Edward Rechlin. 

DAYTON WESTMINSTER CHOIR of 60 
voices, singing a cappella, without notes, with- 
out pitch pipe, featuring American compo- 


ASSOCIATIONS 

GUILD Headquarters announces a Convention 
for Buffalo, N. Y., June 8th to 10th. Mem- 
bers were invited by the Bible Class of the 
Park Avenue Baptist to meet Mr. Anton 
Brees, carilloneur, at a reception Nov, 12th; 
a recital on the world’s largest carillon, and 
an inspection of the bells, were part of the 
progr:m. 

INDIANA Chapter’s first meeting of the 
season was held Oct. 4th in the Church of 





THE ORGAN A CONCERT INSTRUMENT IN THE 


NATIONAL CAPITOL 


England has long had its Municipal Organs but America has been slow to adopt the idea. At last the movement is reaching 
a point of acceleration and the M. P. Moller concert organ dcsigned and dedicated by Mr. Archer Gibson. an American-born 
concert organist, for the Auditorium, Washington, D. C., marks the most recent high-water mark in the movement for Municipal 
The specifications will be found on page 288 of the July issue. 


Organs in America. 


HARRY E. COOPER: Sept. 17, Slater, 
Missouri, Baptist, dedicating new 2-m Kilgen ; 
Nov. 6, Kansas City, Eastminster Presby- 
‘ROWLAND W. DUNHAM: Oct. 29, Grand 
Rapids. Mich., Fountain St. Baptist. 

FREDERICK W. GOODRICH: Portland, 
Ore., First Unitarian, 3-39 Estey for Uni- 
versity of Oregon Summer School. 

MISS HELEN M. HEWITT: Oct. 4, and 
25, Potsdam, N. Y., Normal Auditorium. 

OTTO T. HIRSCHLER: Oct. 19, Long 
Beach, Calif., First Methodist. Recitals every 
third Monday of each month. 

HAMLIN HUNT: Minneapolis, Minn., 
Plymouth Church, Monday evenings. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT: Oct. 5, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Trinity Cathedral. 

NORMAN LANDIS: Oct. 14. Flemington, 
N. J., Presbyterian, Woman’s Club recital. 

EDWARD G. MEAD: Sept. 30, Granville, 
Ohio, Denison University. 

FREDERICK C. MAYER: Carrillon Re- 
citals Sundays anl Thursdays until mid- 
December, Park Ave. Baptist, New York; 
West Point, N. Y., Cadet Chapel, Sunday 
afternoon recitals. 

DAVID A. PRESSLEY: Oct. 15, Columbia, 
S. C., First Presbyterian, dedicating new 3-m 
Pilcher. 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER: Oct. 7, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT: Lake Placid Club, 
N. Y., Reading, Penna., Trinity; Portsmouth, 
Ohio, 3-m Moller; Nov. 12, Washington, D. C., 
Washington Auditorium. 

ADOLPH STEUTERMAN: Oct. 18, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Calvary P. E. 


sitions, appeared in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Nov. 3; Massel Hall, Toronto, Nov. 4; 
Elmwood Music Hall, Buffalo, Nov. 8; 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Nov. 10; Mecca 
temple, N. Y., Nov. 12; Academy of Music, 
srooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 1ith and 15; Metro- 
politan Opera House, Philadelphia, Nov. 16; 
Lyric Theater, Baltimore, Nov. 17th; and at 
the Arena, Washington, D C., Nov. 18. John 
Finley Williamson is the Director. 

FRANK PARKER presented Stoughton’s 
“Woman of Sychar’ in Park Baptist, Utica, 
N. Y., Oct. 25th. 

STONY POINT ENSEMBLE of 50 trained 
voices gave a concert in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, Nov. 10th, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Alexander Koshetz. It is a 
concert organization with singing almost ap- 
proaching the perfection of the orchestra, 
working entirely unaccompanied, and _ itself 
securing mild orchestral effects from the 
voices; the program is sung in odd but at- 
tractive costume with excellent stage-lighting 
effects, and all numbers sung from the stage 
are sung and conducted from memory. The 
Kinsemble is making an extensive tour and this 
is its first season. (Last minute news gives 
the tour cancelled after 4th concert for lack 
of public support—which amounts to the pvo- 
portions of a tragedy in choral music, when 
an organization of this character cancels its 
bookings and abandons its plans after having 
presented choral werk at its very best and 
found no support for it. Here was some- 
thing absolutely new, and almost perfect in 
its presentaticn, save for an unnecessary voral 
soloist and “dancing” that was stupid—which 
were the only errors of the entire program.) 


the Advent; plans were made for a recital by 
Dr. Hollins; Mr. Whitehouse gave his report 
as delegate to the recent Guild convention in 
Chicago.— GEorGIA Eva LOCHENOUR, A.A.G.O. 
Sec’y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION gave a recep- 
tion to Dr, Hollins Oct. 5th, in St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York; Dr. Hollins played for 
the guests and improvised. The Association 
hacked the New York appearance in Mecca 
Temple Nov. 12th of the Dayton Westminster 
Choir under Mr. John Finley Williamson and 
gave a supper to the Choir after the concert 
when many of the City’s prominent choir- 
masters attended and glowing tributes were 
paid to Mr. Williamson and his singers. 

NEW JERSEY N.A.O. held its first meeting 
a 20th in Claremont Presbyterian, Jersey 

ity. 

PENNSYLVANIA N.A.O. reelected Dr. 
William A, Wolf president, William R. Lantz 
vice president, Charles E. Sieber secretary, 
Donald Nixdorf financial secretary, William Z. 
Roy treasurer. 

CAMDEN N.A.O. under the presidency of 
Mr. Howard S. Tussey and editorship of Mr. 
Howard C. Eagin has expanded its mimeo- 
graphed monthly “Cipher” to a printed four- 
page leaflet. 

CHICAGO CHOIR DIRECTORS GUILD 
presented an official Service in Ravenswood 
Methodist early in October, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Alexander Harley, with Mr, Rex 
Keller at the organ. 

M.T.N.A. holds its convention in Dayton, 
Ohio, Dec. 28th to 30th, with special railroad 
concessions as usual. Mr. Edwin Arthur 
Kraft will give a recital on the Deeds residence 
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SUMMY’S CORNER. 








A New book of immediate interest to choirs and choir directors 


SUMMY’S 
CHOIR ANTHEM BOOK No. | 
Compiled by ROY R. MURPHY 
Price, 60c 
A handy book of Anthems that are all good. 
Numbers that were directly successful and that are enjoying 
popularity at the present time. 


Chosen for this collection because of their genuine and attested 
worth; for their melodious character and general lasting qualities. 








CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
ORGAN SCHOOL 


He 
W. A. Goldsworthy ORGAN 
Philip James CoMPOSITION & CONDUCTING 


J. Ed. Schlette CARE OF INSTRUMENT 


mR 


A SCHOOL where individual instruc- 

tion 1s given, with no time limit on 
lessons, and only the latest modern 
organs used for practise. 


A School where only modern scientific 
psychological methods are used. 


Address: 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORGAN SCHOOL 
2067 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





There is a Reason Why 
The 


“Orgoblo”’ 


Is the most extensively 
used organ blower made 
and shows ultimately the 
lowest cost. Write for 
literature. - Special “Or- 
goblo Junior” for Reed 
and Student Organs. 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 


Organ Power Dept. Hartford, Conn. 


Winners of the highest awards at Jamestown and Panama Expo- 


sitions—have sold over 20,000 Organ Blowing equipments 
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CLASS A CHIMES 


but they are worth more 
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Note particularly the 

é sparkling, bell-like 
quality of tone in 
the upper register. 


easy 
‘Good Cathedral Chimes 


will outlast even the Organ 
itself. The satisfying tone 
quality of the genuine 


DEAGAN 


Class A Chimes remains 
long after the slight addi- 
tional first cost has been 
entirely forgotten. There is 
real economy in Quality. 


DEAGAN 


Organ Percussions are 
supplied only through 
the Organ Builder or 
Maintenance Expert. 


Ar LONG i) fo 


4217 Ravenswood Avenue + Deagan Building 


CHICAGO, U.5.A. 
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organ, and the Dayton Westminster Choir 
will give a concert. 
READERS’ WANTS 


H.W.C. wants suggestions in T.A.O. columns 
as to the experiences of any who have had 
their boys sing through mutation period. Miss 
Vosseller of the Flemington Choirs has prac- 
tised the method for years and is thoroughly 
at home on it; how about those who are not 
so confident or experienced? 

Also an instruction book on the organ for 
“the veriest beginner’—any readers have an 
instruction book they have tried and proved? 
Write us a paragraph of description for pub- 
lication here. Not so much interested in 
books of a generation ago as those right up 
to the minute. 


WANTED 


WORKMEN in all departments of organ build- 
ing where none but the best materials are 
used and factory equipment is excellent; action 
men especially, wood-pipe makers, and one or 
two qualified voicers accustomed to artistic 
work. Apply to C. A. Benson, superintendent 
of organ division, Welte-Mignon Corporation, 
297 East 133d St., New York City. 
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MAGAZINE NOTES 


YOUR ADDRESS? Do you notify us in ad- 
vence of a change? Publishers lose thousands 
of dollars every day because readers fail to 
notify their magazines of changes of address 
till after magazines have been mailed and lost 
through wrong addresses. Please remember 
that mailing envelopes are prepared weeks in 
advance of the delivery of your copy, and your 
changes of address is desired at the very 
earliest moment; give your old postoffice your 
new address also. 

The magazine requires the usual courtesy 
of press passes for events of any kind that 
desire critical attention in these pages, 
whether a recital, or a choral concert, or 
organ dedication, or theater work. And the 
giver of the concert takes all the risk, for it 
seems to be the desire of the profession that 
truth, painful or otherwise, be the rule in 
these pages. 

A reader gives the name of an organist 
doing Unit playing with great credit to him- 
self and the builder, and suggests a review 
of his work. The detailed, professional 
analysis of organ playing and choral work, 
is the most important business before the 
organ world today. But it must be honest, 
not fearful nor too greatly softened, 

Postal deficit is likely to be $42,000,000. 
this year—partly because some of us fail to 
keep our addresses correct on the files of our 
magazines, as also in the address-books of 
our friends. And the publishers are the only 
interests in America still paying full 1918 
war tax. 

WELTE-MIGNON wants workmen in all 
departments, action men especially, wood-pipe 
makers, and a few voicers qualified to meet 
Welte-Miznon standards. Their factory is in 
New York City at 297 East 133d Street. 
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LOS ANGELES 
THEATER ORGANISTS CLUB 


THROUGH the courtesy of Barker Bros and 
Mr. Sibley G. Pease the first of the season’s 
program meetings of the Club was held in 
the antique studios of Barker Bros. store, after 
the shew, Oct. 21st. The studio is equipped 
with a residence style Welte-Mignon, the con- 
sole being placed in the main studio on the 
seztond floor with the Great, while the Echo, 
characteristically encased, lends distinctive 
charm to the first-floor setting. This is a 
small instrument but the players of the 
evening gave us plenty of contrasting regis- 
trations and displayed good use of utility com- 
binations, making the program so interesting 
that the short, earthquake at one-thirty a. m. 
was unnoticed by most of the organists. 

The organ will be supplanted by 8 much 
larger instrument in the new Barker Bros. 
building to be completed in the early spring. 
With the completion of this great store Los 
Angeles will have an auditorium equipped with 
an organ suitable for artist recitals where 
regular admission may be charged. Admission 
fees for California churches are illegal. Moller 
is constructing a large instrument for the new 
Shrine Temple which seats 8500; it will also 
be available for recitals. 


If the first season meeting may be accepted 
as a criterion, we anticipate some brilliant 
events during the winter. Probably more than 
two hundred organists and friends, many mem- 
bers of the Guild, enjoyed the gracious hos- 
pitality of the Barkers and Mr. Pease, during 
the hour program and the delicious luncheon 
and smoker which followed, the elegant studios 
making a most picturesque setting for the 
event. While your Correspondent and Fred 
Scholl of the Forum were the official Club 
cemmittee Mr. Pease would not allow us to 
commit anything and personally made all ar- 
rangements even to acting as master of cere- 
monies during the program. 

Dr. Charles Heinroth, of Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburg, playing the MIGNON OVERTURE 
auspiciously opened the program. The mere 
fact that he was not present in person did 
not lessen the enjoyment of his recorded play- 
ing on the Welte-Mignon, though it is re- 
gretted he did not hear the enthusiastic re- 
ception of his number. Mr. C. Albert Tufts 
entertained with PLAyEeRS of Granadof and 
an original composition, STACCATO CAPRICE, 
followed by the song “SONYA” as an encore 
number. Mr. Tufts’ work is characterized by 
precision and clarity and he uses good show- 
manship in the selection and _ performance 
of his numbers. Miss Virgie Lee Mattoon, 
Yirst Presbyterian soloist, accompanied by Mr. 
Pease at the piano, sang Manna Zucca’s 
“NiIcHAVA” and “AN EVENING SONG” by 
Gilberti. Brownie Mattox, of Warner’s theater, 
Pasadena, played a medley of popular melodies, 
including some Rose Marie numbers, in regu- 
lation theater style, following which Mr. Pease 
introduced Mr. Clarence Barker of the firm, 
Mr. Walter Poulton, associate with Mr. Pease, 
Mr. Warner of the Warner theaters and Mr. 
George W. Gittins, president of Welte-Mignon. 
Mr. Gittins gave an interesting sketch of his 
company and their achievements and allowed 
us to peep at some of their extensive plans 
for immediate development. He heartily com- 
mended our organization and both he and Mr. 
Barker extended an invitation for us to ar- 
range a meeting in their new auditorium. 
The ISOLDE LOVE-DEATH as recorded by Mr. 
Clarence Eddy was presented by Mr. Pease 
end was followei by the Demarest FANTASIA 
for organ and piano played by Mr. Pease and 
Ruth Chambers, pianist of the Pickford- 
Fairbanks quartet. This group of splendid 
numbers so artistically presented was especial- 
ly enjoyed by the theater organists who are 
cbliged to play and hear rather more jazz 
beby-charlesburg symphonies than is good for 
the artistic temperament. Mr. Julius K. 
Jchnson of the Hollywood Egyptian gave the 
closing group of numbers including Yon’s 
NENA, Grainger’s SHEPHERD’S HEY, and an 
original novelty transcription of the song “The 
World is Waiting for the Sunrise.” Johnson 
was in happy mood and delighted the crowd 
with his brilliant work. The hosts of the 
evening then presented a luncheon and smoker 
which furnished a perfect finale for the even- 
ing. 

-—Roy L. MEDCALFE. . 


BIRMINGHAM 
by 
LEE 
GEORGE 
HAMRICK 
Official 
Representative 





AUSTIN, through their representatives Mr. 
O. D. Allen and Mr. M. B. Welch, have com- 
pleted the new 3-40 Cosby Memorial Organ 
of the Sixth Avenue Presbyterian. The Echo 
is interesting: a three-rank String Celeste, a 
two-rank Flute Celeste, Fern Flute 4’, and 
Vox Humana. The Harp Celesta is in the 
Great-Choir, as are the Chimes. The location 
and installation are ideal. A most impressive 
screen-front replaces the usual pipe display. 
The organ is entirely under expression. The 
Swell French Horn and Mixtures are features. 

Mr. Edwin H. Lemare, now City Organist 
of Chattanooga gave the inaugural recital, 
November 16th, to a capacity house. Two 
Bach numbers, the GREAT G. MINOR, and the 
FUGUE A LA GIGUE, the latter “requested!,” 
three of his own compositions including the 
inevitable ANDANTINO, two of his arrange- 
ments of loved melodies, a number each by 
Bossi and Wagner, and the Overture to Ruy 
BLAS by Mendelssohn completed the stated pro- 
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gram. “THE ROSARY” as a request number, 
and an improvisation on a theme submitted 
by Josef Stoves, were added. 

Mr. Lemare exhibited his customary technic, 
as well as his love for prevailing Pedal tones. 
The frequent use of the Tremulants and the 
Vox reminded the writer of the player’s oft 
expressed aversion to the theater organ. He 
made insistent use of the Swell Organ upon 
itself, rather than coupled through the Great, 
and showed his aversion of the use of octave 
couplers to the detriment of a full organ 
schemed for their use. 

Three numbers by the church quartet and 
soloists seemed to the writer an imposition 
upon a program already long—even if they 
were of interest. An opening organ recital 
should stand upon its own merit as a solo 
instrument. 

The Music Study Olub luncheon at the 
Southern Club on Monday afternoon was a 
happy event. Besides the official body of the 
Club, some twenty local organtsts were in- 
cluded to meet the honor guest, Mr. Lemare. 
Other than a public introduction of each or- 
ganist to Mr. Lemare, and_ introductory 
speeches by the President of the Club, Mr. 
Lemare’s own lucid talk was the main feature. 
He spoke in the main of the lack of serious 
organ study in America as compared to 
England, he scored the Unit and the theater 
organ, and their introduction into our schools 
of music, and paid his respect to American 
organ builders for their orchstral tone quality, 
and mechanical improvements, but bemoaned 
the lack of the “English Cathedral qualities— 
especially in that of the Diapason tone.” 

The advent of the new church year be- 
ginning with October found perhaps fewer 
changes in the personnel of the musicians than 
any time previously. Mrs. W. A. Logan again 
assumed directorship of the Southside Baptist. 
Josef Stoves with Independent Presbyterian, 
and Mrs. Sarah Vann at First Presbyterian ; 
most of the others holding their former posts. 


DETROIT 
by 
ABRAM 
Ray 
TYLER 
Official 
Representative 





THE Michigan A.G.O. began its season very 
auspiciously at First Congregational where the 
new Dean, Charles Frederic Morse, functions 
most ideally. Plans outlined for the year in- 
clude becoming acquainted with the claims to 
attention of most of the big American builders 
of to-day, each of whom has or will have a 
fine new example in some Detroit theater or 
church this year. 

The buffet lunch set the inner man to work- 
ing so that the outer was agreeable and open 
to the best impression. Mr. Guy Bevier Wil- 
liams, noted pianist, furnished the only en- 
tertaiment, an exposition of Valentine’s ex- 
cruciatingly amusing, as well as amazing, var- 
iations on Mary Hap A LITTLE LAMB. 

An amusing contretemps in our theater 
world occurred recently when one of the 
realest organists to be found on a theater 
bench took her nerve in her hands when the 
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THE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinctive 
merit; one that is built 
strictly upon a basis of 
quality. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
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NEW OCTAVO MUSIC 


SACRED—MIXED VOICES 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 

Giving to God Octavo No. 13,900.12 

A simple anthem in lyric style, but noteworthy for good 

voice-leading in all parts. It is entirely easy, and useful 

for quartet or chorus choirs. The text makes it a suitable 

number for Thanksgiving as well as general use. 
SECULAR—-MEN’S VOICES 

CANDLYN, T. FREDERICK H. 

Water-million time Octavo No. 13,895.15 


Arranged by N. Clifford Page 
Arranged from the original for mixed voices in response 
to a demand. It is as spirited and jolly a bit of rhythmic 
melody as the piccaninnies told about in the text. Also 
it is easy, and can be performed by almost any body of 
singers. 

SECULAR—WOMEN’S VOICES 
DVORAK, ANTON 
As my dear old mother 
Arranged by G Waring Stebbins 
Octavo No. 13,888 (Four-part) 12 
Over a humming accompaniment in four parts an Alto 
Solo sings the melody of both verses. Ranges are not 
extreme and, thus presented, the famous song reveals new 
beauties. The piano part is essential. 
HILDACH, EUGEN 
Passage-bird’s farewell 
Arranged by Samuel Richards Gaines 
Octavo No. 13,875 (Three-part) af 
To re-arrange the voices in this duet and add another 
was a task well suited to Mr. Gaines’ outstanding abilities 
as a choral writer. Needless to say Hildach’s music 
reveals new charm, and choral bodies are the richer for a 
beautiful lyric number to add to their programs. 

SECULAR—MIXED VOICES 

BULLARD, FREDERICK FIELD 
Come o’er the sea Octavo No. 13,889 = .15 


Arranged by C. Francis Woods 


Arranged from the successful original for men’s voices, 
and may be sung unaccompanied. It is in the effective 
old-fashioned waltz form of several numbers, some lyric 
and some animated, and makes a good “backbone” to a 
program. 
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management attempted to salvage the expense 
of an orchestra, of temporary engagament, 
from the salary list of the three organists now 
employed, and said “Not me.”’ The substitute 
hastily obtained SHOULD make the patrons of 
that thester realize their loss. 

Unusual rumblings from Orchestra Hall 
promise news from that quarter shortly but 
the censor is very mysterious and forbidding 
when approached. 

If I were an Organ Builder, and were asked 
to rebuild an old organ, I should ask if the 
criginal builder had been asked to bid and 
suggest a scheme; wouldn’t you, dear American 
organist? And if I were the Organist of the 
church in question, I would insist that the 
original builder be given his chance, wouldn’t 
you! And yet I hear of a church that is pro- 
posing to turn a really beautiful organ of one 
builder over to another without so much as a 
hint to the original builder. But, business is 
a thing a real American organist cannot be 
expected to understand. Ah! for a few more 
such men as Sam’l P. Warren, Dudley Buck, 
and Arthur Foote. Men who would know 
that an organ builder is also ar artist. 

The Kunskys are buying organs wholesale 
these days. I understand the Capitol has a 
new organ of the Unit type for Mr. Robert 
Clarke to display, and that the new State 
theater—yes, ‘“‘the largest and _ finest’ of 
course—is also to have a monumental organ. 
I'd like to puncture the exaggerations of 
theater proprietors as to size, cost, etc. of or- 
gens. I have in mind a small theater which 
a few years ago annotnced a wonderful new 





$*****0000000 Organ, which proved to be a’ 


small two-manual. Well, verily they have their 
reward, and the organists often have to stand 
a lot of ridicule, or else lose their job. At 
any rate “Bob’’ Clarke deserves the finest 
organ that can be built. The Broadway 
Strand has become one of the organ-only 
theaters. Mrs. Betty Gould, who has, I under- 
stand, left Detroit to go back to her beloved 
Chicago, Mrs. Jessie Skinner, and Miss Arline 
Roenicke—three very good, conscientious, and 
wide awake organists who have for the last 
few months made a visit to that auditorium 
a treat for the listener as well as the see-er. 


PORTLAND 
by 
FREDERICK W. 
GoopRICH 
Official 


Representative 





THE first Recital for the season, under the 
auspices of the Oregon Guild, was given by 
Mr. T. S. Roberts, First Methodist, Salem, 
at St. Stephen’s pro-Cathedral, Oct. 4th, before 
au large audience. The recital was given on 
the new 2-28-701 Guenther, a local builder. 
Mr. Roberts, who is blind, presented a well 
selected program, Rogers, Bonnet, Taylor, 
Woodman, and _ Vincent. Miss Margaret 
Kennedy, soprano, assisted with a group of 
vocal numbers, and Mr. Frank G. Fichenlaub 
played the violin part of a trio by Mietzke 
vith Mr. Carl Denton at the piano and Mr. 
Roberts at the organ. Mr. Denton is organist 
and director of St. Stephens’. 

During the All-Oregon Exposition recently 
held at the Municipal Auditorium in aid of the 
erection of a Fine Arts building at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, daily recitals were given by 
Mr. William Robinson Boone ard your Cor- 
respondent 

Mr. Cecil Teague, Majestic Theater, was 
elected president of the Musician’s Club Oct. 
27th, the first time a theater organist has held 
office in the Club which is one of the oldest 
music organizations in the city. The mem- 
bership is restricted in numbers, only men of 
high standing in the profession being eligible 
for election. 

Mr. Ernest Russell, formerly of Pasadena, 
has recently become organist of the Liberty 
Theater, where he presides over a large Wur- 
litzer. Mr. Russell is evidently a believer in 
the doctrine that no music previously used is 
good enough for any picture, as he confines 
his playing entirely to improvisation. 

Dr. Alfred Hollins made his first appearance 
in Portland Nov. 12th, and gave a very at- 
tractive recital on the 4-70 Skinner owned by 
the city. 





The organ in the new St. Mark’s will be 
dedicated some time in December by a recital 
to be given under the auspices of the Oregon 
Guild. The instrument is row being recon- 
structed by the William Wood Organ Co. of 
this city. The new church is a_ beautiful 
building modeled on thé Church of St. Zeno 
at Verona. 

The beautiful Catholic Cathedral Church of 
the Immaculate Conception is nearly finished 


* and the Solemn Pontifical Mass on Christmas 


Eve at midnight is expected to be the first 
service to be held in the edifice. The builaing 
is a massive structure in the Italian Renais- 
sance style and is a conspicuuous architectural 
feature of the City. The installation of the 
new 3-38 Kimball began Nov. 9th. It is 
hoped that the orzan will be formerly dedicated 
by Mr. Courboin carly in the New Year. 

Mr. Lucien E. Becker, F.A.G.O., has com- 
menced his monthly recitals in Reed College 
Chapel which has a very good Estey, presented 
some few years ago by Mr. W. P. Olds, a 
— of the city, as a memorial to his 
wife. 

Tne Sunday afternoon Municipal Concerts 
given in the Auditorium at a small charge 
contributed several interesting numbers. Mr. 
William Robinson Boore was the organist of 
tle dav and the Ted Bacon String Orchestra 
contributed several intcersting numbers. Mr. 
Lucien E. Becker and your Correspondent 
are the other organists engaged for the 
season. Many organizations will take part in 
the programs. 

The old Kimball which has done splendid 
duty for several years in the old Catholic 
Cathedral, now about to be dismantled, is to 
be renovated and re-erected in the Servite 
Church of the Assumption in the north-eastern 
part of the city. 

The great music event of the month has 
been the arrival of William van Hoogstraten 
to take the conductorship of the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Van Hoogstraten 
plans to use the organ in conjunction with 
the orchestra from time to time. 


WASHINGTON 
by 
THOMAS 
Moss 
Official 
Representative 


A LISTENER-IN recently criticized the lack 
of light, interesting programs over the radio. 
The critic said there had been altogether too 
much serious music, particularly from organ- 
ists and certain orchestras. Singers and in- 
strumentalists were not even excused, playing 
and singing the same ‘old chestnuts’ over and 
over again. I suspect the critic of being a 
slave to a jazz appetite. In the matter of 
crgan programs I agree that some concessions 
for the sake of lightness and interest could 
keve been made. Some numbers your Cor- 
respondent has heard simply do not get across 
on the organ. Through the series of organ 
recitals being broadcast from Washington over 
WCAP and WRC, people are becoming ac- 
quainted with a high type of music, excellently 
played, and I suspect they are enjoying it 
too. What an opportunity we organists have, 
with the added help of the radio, to make it 
our business to see the organ take its rightful 
place along with other solo instruments. A 
greater capacity for work, and more attention 
te program building will accomplish it. 

A spring festival of music to be held in this 
city next May, sponsored by the District Com- 
missioners has aroused such enthusiasm among 
musicians ard civic leaders, that already the 
success of the project seems assured. The fine 
new Moller in zhe Auditorium, with eminent 
organists presiding should be an outstanding 
attraction. A committee of 200 including 
business and prcfessional people of the city 
will make definite plans. 

Dr. Alfred Hollins opened a series of recitals 
on the Moller in the Auditorium, and we were 
amazed at his control of the large instrument. 
Perhaps the most notable thing about the 
performance was the wide range of color com- 
hinations which were used with a lavish hand. 

Other organists engaged for this series are 
Mr. Henry F. Scibert, Mr. Charles M. Cour- 
boin, and Mr. Firmin Swinnen. 

Mr. Harry Rowe Shelly brought his quartet 
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with him from Central Churcn, Brooklyn, for 
a concert in the Auditorium Oct. 28. He re- 
ceived an ovation for his performance of 
Wagner’s “GOTTERDAMERUNG” music. 

Mr. Lynnwood Farnam assisted on two of 
the five programs which dedicated the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge festival of chamber 
music, as recorded elsewhere in these pages. 

Mr. Lewis Atwater played a dedication pro- 
gram on the new organ of Voncordia Evange- 
lical Lutheran Church, Oct lith. Numbers. 
by Rogers, Wagner, Karg-Elert, Von Fielitz, 
liadow, Massenet, and the Bach G-m Fan- 
tasie made up an interesting and well played 
LTogram. 

Mr. Frederick Weaver came over from Pal- 
timore to play at the dedication exercises of 
the new organ at Emory Methodist Oct. 13th., 
and played rhe following program: Concert 
Overture, Fricker; Nozturne, Ferrata; Piece 
Heroique, Franck; Idyll, Baumgartner; Chant 
de Printemps, Bonnet, | 

Mr. Robert M. Ruckman for some time 
past organist at the First Baptist Church is 
now in New York where he has opened a 
studio. 

DENVER and BOULDER 
By FRebDERICK J. BARTLETT 
Official Representative 


MR. KARL OTTO STAPPS has begun his. 
duties at St. Johns Cathedral in an auspicious 
manner. We had the pleasure of hearing his 
first recital over the radio; and his playing 
created quite a decided impression. The 
most interesting thing on the program was the- 
suite, MOUNTAIN SKETCHES, by Clokey, given 
a colorful and modern rendition. 

Mr. Clarence Reynolds, Denver City or- 
ganist, has just completed what was perhaps. 
the most successful series of summer daily 
recitals ever given at Denver Auditorium. 
The audiences were large all summer, and I 
understand that the powers that be are more 
than pleased with Mr. Reynold’s success. 

Miss Jean Swayne has been appointed as- 
sistant organist at the Isis Theater, Boulder, 
succeeding Miss Grace Barry, who has gone 
to the Coast. 

Mr. Frank Rath, Jr., is back again at the 
Isis Theater, Denver, and once more is 
officiating at the big Wurlitzer, he himself, 
together with Henry B. Murtagh, Henri Keats, 
and others, has made famous in this western 
country. 

I understand the First Baptist of Boulder- 
has purchased a 3-m Moller for the new 
church. 

Denver Civic Symphony gave the first pair 
of concerts for 1925-26. Mr. Horace Tureman 
has been retained as conductor. Their first 
program contains among other good things 
the Suite. In A PERAMBULATOR, by Carpenter. 

Your Correspondent has been appointed or- 
ganist at the First Methodist, Boulder, for- 
ensuing church year. 


BOSTON 
by 
Haroip F. 
SCHWAB 
O ficial 
Representative 


IN BOSTON and vicinity a number of or- 
ganists increase the importance of the organs. 
in their respective churches by recitals that 
are not strictly part of their work as church 
organists, but which contribute in a marked 
degree to the cultural influence of the church 
in the community. 

Nearly every organist of ambition prepares. 
and presents at least an evening’s recital at 
some time during each season, but there are 
several who follow a weekly custom that de- 
serves more than a passing mention. 

Mr. John Hermann Loud at the Park Street 
Church preludes the evening service with at 
least fifteen minutes of organ music. The 
morning prelude is as long as he cares to 
make it. The congregation at Park Street. 
Church is made up largely of people of aver- 
age tastes and Mr. Loud selects music that 
pleases, and now and then introduces works 
that would be perhaps too serious for a steady 
diet. It is this sort of wisdom that raises 
standards of culture steadily and surely and 
makes no enemies for good things. 

Two prominent Episcopal Churches, Em- 
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Austin Organs 


Large and commanding instruments 


The 
Hall Organ 


Company 


Builders of 
High Grade Organs 


in St. Clement’s, St. Mark’s, Arch 
Street Presbyterian, Church of the 
Saviour, Rodeph Shalom Syna- 
gogue, and St. Peter and Paul 
Cathedral Philadelphia, had their 
weight in bringing another com- 
manding massive organ, to St. Luke 
and the Epiphany, same city. Ger- 
mantown has two Austin Organs 
that total 197 stops. The reputa- 
tion of Austin Organs for tone and 
for performance cannot be equalled. 
It is the result of many patents, 
continual improvement and keep- 
ing a little ahead of the procession. 


for CHURCHES HALLS 
RESIDENCES THEATERS 


Office and Factory : WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


New York Office: 
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158 Woodland Street - Hartford, Conn. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Of the UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howard Hanson, Director 


Motion Picture Organ Department 


Complete preparation for professional work. @ Studio equipped 
for picture projection. Lessons given with aid of picture 
operator. Wurlitzer organ with all modern orchestral equiva- 
lents. @ For lessons and for practice; access to Eastman Theatre 
Organ and Screening Room. Private lessons and class 
Teachers: instruction. 
Robert Berentsen 
Harold Smith 


Organists Eastman Theatre For information and description of Course 
Address 
ARTHUR M. SEE, Secretary-M anager 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


RocHESTER, NEw YORK 
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manuel and Trinity, stress the music uf the 
four o’clock vespers. Mr. Albert Snow at the 
fine Casavant in the former plays a hali hour 
recital as a postlude to this service, and Mr. 
Francis Snow in the latter will follow the same 
plan when the installation of the new Skinner 
console for his organ is completed. Both of 
these men play rather serious programs, in a 
serious manner befitting their church buildings 
and services. . 

Mr. Frederick N. Shackley at the Dudley 
Street Baptist, known as the singing church, 
plays preludial recitals for the evening ser- 
vices. These programs consist largely of 
familiar pieces calculated to add to the en- 
thusiastic atmosphere characteristic of this 
congregation. 

First Church and the South Congregational 
Society (known as Dr. Hale’s Church) have 
united. The 4-m Skinner and some valuable 
art windows and paintings belonging to the 
latter congregation have been moved to the 
First Church building. The organ is being 
installed in the front of the church and will 
be supplemented by the 3-m Austin in the 
choir gallery in the rear, making a most im- 
posing equipment presided over by Mr. Wm. 
E. Zeuch at the Sunday service and by Prof. 
John Marshall at the Thursday afternoon ves- 
per. Mr. Zeuch’s recitals after the morning 
service will be resumed as soon as the in- 
stallation is completed. These recitals strike 
a very happy medium between the high-brow 
and the type that is usually called popular. 
The large proportion of the congregation re- 
maining for them is an eloquent indication 
of their success. 

There may be others who add their bit to 
the development of familiarity with and love 
for organ music and df no mention of them 
has been made it is owing to lack of infor- 
mation rather than any desire to omit. 

As a part of the service, these recitals fit in 
most artistically as prelude, though, in this 
case much care is needed in selecting the 
numbers. An unfitting number in the prelude 
mars the whole service for those who are at all 
sensitive to musical atmosphere. However, 
the organist is here at some disadvantage from 
a@ musical standpoint, for few of the congre- 
gations, even music-lovers, are able to arrive 
in time to give him a really satisfactory hear- 
ing; and no mater how quiet and dignified 
the church, the late comers moving about 
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always detract from the possible influence of 
the music. Perhaps a church organist should 
so sacrifice himself and his art to his religion 
that such selfish considerations would not 
occur to him, but one cannot but wish his 
work could have its full effect, whether he 
personally receives credit for it or not. Then, 
could any one imagine a minister entertaining 
a gatherirg or ‘eaving congregation with the 
results of his hours in the study? And some 
of these same ministers think it strange that 
the organist should be at all displeased with 
a habit of conversation that prevails during 
preludes and postludes in many parishes. 

Tne postludial recital is a thing distinctly 
apart from the service itself, however it may 
be doctored up, if the service has any inherent 
plan or purpose. The benediction and suc- 
ceeding versicles and responses close the ser- 
vice, and if any attempt is made to connect 
it with the recital an anticlimax results. 

The organ may begin immediately after 
the benediction «r there may be a pause; both 
customs are in use, but the organ music forms 
a bricf dignified entertainment for those who 
wish to stay. But in either case, from a 
musical standpoint, the organist enjoys a de- 
cided advantage that would be denied him 
should his music precede the service. Only 
those would be present who really desired to 
hear the music, and the less interested have 
every opportunity to hear the work under 
favorable conditions, thereby adding to interest, 
and there is every chance that the playing 
itself will actually be better with a completely 
sympathetic audience and in a quite undis- 
turbed atmosphere. 

But which ever plan is customary, one 
thing is absolutely necessary to any continued 
success, namely that sufficient time be spent 
in the preparation of the music. Half fin- 
ished work sounds either careless or monoton- 
cus. ‘The enthusiastic will lean toward the 
former and the musicianly, but over-busy, 
toward the latter. We have no right to ex- 
pect people to want to hear us unless our 
work has become almost masterly; no matter 
how simple the composition, or how good the 
organist, that means thoughtful, unhurried 
preparation. A program of simple things well 
played is a pleasure, but great works played 
in anything less than a great style are merely 
boresome to the non-musician. 

But in whatever place an organist may find 
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himself, careful work, using but not abusing 
all the facilities available on the organ, @ 
wide variation in style of music used, and 8 
wise adaption to the attitude of the average 
listener, will in the end win recognition and 
appreciation, as it has in so many instances 
in the past, when coupled with a great amount 
of persistence and self-criticism. 

GENERAL NOTES 
A WALL STREET BANKER was organist 
recently for an event at the Waldorf Astoria, 
New York; he was Ernest K. Satterlee, & 
bank president. 

BALABAN & KATZ have begun an ex- 
periment of rotating their directors and or- 
ganists among their largest theaters in Chicago 
and it is said that the plan will be extended 
to their new interests in New York City. 

WILLEM van HOOGSTRATEN has been 
engaged for ‘next Summer’s open-air Phil- 
harmonic Concerts in New York City. 

LONDON musicians unions have been in- 
strumental in securing # Government pro- 
hibition against American jazz band tours in 
Great Britain. 

CHICAGO UNIVERSITY will spend almost 
two million on a new chapel of cathedral 
proportions. 

HARRY M. CRANDELL has transferred his 
13 Washington Theaters to the Stanley- 
Crandell Co. of Philadelphia in which cor- 
poration he will retain a large interest. 

OKLAHOMA Federation of Music Clubs 
has announced a Manuscript Organ Recital 
for its convention in Oklahoma City next 
year. 

GRACE METHODIST, Wilmington, Del., is 
said to contain the largest stained glass win- 
dow in America; it has been newly installed, 
contains 65,000 pieces of glass, and is lighted 
by electric lights shining through it. 

AUGUSTUS F. CLARKE is now with the 
Wicks Organ Co.—whose direct Electric 
Action patent he considers “the outstanding 
invention of modern organ construction.” 
Mr. Clarke spent his boyhood as a chorister 
in St. Margaret’s, Liverpool, where the late 
George Ashdown Audsley was a member; his 
apprenticeship ‘n organ building included 
holding the keys at Dr. Audsley’s residence 
organ during the tuning process. Mr. 
Clarke advises that our impression of “rich” 
organ builders is ‘‘very erroneous.” 
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